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? 


“Iv blows,” said Joe Wingate. 

As if to accent the words of the 
speaker a heavy gust of wind at that 
moment shook the long light wooden 
structure which served as the general 
store of Sidon settlement, in Contra 
Costa. Even after it had passed a 


prolonged whistle came through the 
keyhole, sides, and openings of the 
closed glass front doors, that served 


equally for windows, and filled the 
canvas ceiling which hid the roof 
above like a bellying sail. A wave of 
enthusiastic emotion seemed to be com- 
municated to a line of straw hats and 
sou-westers suspended from a cross 
beam, and swung them with every 
appearance of festive rejoicing, while 
a few dusters, overcoats, and “ hickory” 
shirts hanging on the side walls ex- 
hibited such marked though idiotic 
animation, that it had the effect of a 
satirical comment on the lazy, purpose- 
less figures of the four living inmates 
of the store. 

Ned Billings momentarily raised his 
head and shoulders depressed in the 
back of his wooden arm-chair, glanced 
wearily around, said, “ You bet, it’s no 
slouch of a storm,” and then lapsed 
again with further extended legs, and 
an added sense of comfort. 

Here the third figure, which had been 
leaning listlessly against the shelves, 
putting aside the arm of a swaying 
overcoat that seemed to be emptily 
embracing him, walked slowly from 
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behind the counter to the door, ex 
amined its fastenings, and gazed at the 
prospect. He was the owner of the 
store and the view was a familiar one. 
A long stretch of treeless waste before 
him meeting an equal stretch of dreary 
sky above, and night hovering some- 
where between the two. This was 
indicated by splashes of darker shadow 
as if washed in with Indian ink, and 
a lighter low-lying streak that might 
have been the horizon, but was not. To 
the right, on a line with the front door 
of the store, were several scattered, 
widely dispersed objects, that, although 
vague in outline, were rigid enough in 
angles to suggest sheds or barns, but 
certainly not trees. 

“There’s a heap more wet to come 
afore the wind goes down,” he said, 
glancing at the sky. ‘“ Hark to that, 
now !” 

They listened lazily, There was a 
faint murmur from the shingles above ; 
then suddenly the whole window was 
filmed and blurred as if the entire 
prospect had been wiped out with a 
damp sponge. The man turned list- 
lessly away. 

“That’s the kind that soaks in ; 
thar won’t be much teamin’ over 
Tasajara for the next two weeks, | 
reckon,” said the fourth lounger, who, 
seated on a high barrel, was nibbling 
—albeit critically and fastidiously- 
biscuits and dried apples alternately 
from open boxes on the counter. “ It’s 
lucky you've got in your winter stock, 
Harkutt.” 
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The shrewd eyes of Mr. Harkutt, 
proprietor, glanced at the occupation 
of the speaker as if even his foresight 
might have its possible drawbacks, but 
he said nothing. 

‘There'll be no show for Sidon un- 
til you’ve got a waggon road from here 
to the creek,” said Billings languidly, 
from the depths of his chair. ‘“ But 
what’s the use o’ talkin’? Thar ain’t 
energy enough in all Tasajara to build 
it. A God-forsaken place, that two 
months of the year can only be reached 
by a mail-rider once a week, don’t 
look ez if it was goin’ to break its 
back haulin’ in goods and settlers. I 
tell ye what, gentlemen,—it makes me 
sick!”” And apparently it had enfeebled 
him to the extent of interfering with 
his aim in that expectoration of dis- 
gust against the stove with which he 
concluded his sentence. 

“Why don’t you build it?” asked 
Wingate, carelessly. 

* 1 wouldn’t on principle,” said Bill- 
ings. “It’s Gov’ment work. What did 
we whoop up things here last spring to 
elect Kennedy to the Legislation for? 
What did I rig wp my shed and a 
thousand feet of lumber for benches at 
the barbicue for? Why, to get Kennedy 
elected and make him get a Bill passed 
for the road! That’s my share of 
building it—if it comes to that. And 
I only wish some folks, that blow 
enough about what oughter be done 
to bulge out that ceiling, would only do 
as much as J have done for Sidon.” 

As this remark seemed to have a 
personal as well as local application, 
the store-keeper diplomatically turned 
it. ‘“There’s a good many as don’t 
believe that a road from here to the 
creek is going to do any good to Sidon. 
It’s very well to say the creek is 
an enharcadero, but callin’ it so don’t 
put anough water into it to float a 
steamboat from the bay, nor clear out 
the reeds and fu/es in it. Even if the 
State builds you roads, it ain't got no 
call to make Tasajara Creek navigable 
for ye ; and as that will cost as much as 
the road, I don’t see where the money’s 
comin’ from for both.” 
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“There’s water enough in front of 
’Lige Curtis’ shanty, and his location 
is only a mile along the bank,” re- 
turned Billings. 

“ Water enough for him to laze away 
his time fishin’ when he’s sober, and 
deep enough to drown him when he’s 
drunk,” said Wingate. “If you call 
that an embarcadero, you kin buy it 
any day from ’Lige,—title, possession, 
and shanty thrown in, for a demijohn 
o’ whisky.” 

The fowth man here distastefully 
threw back a half-nibbled biscuit in 
the box, and languidly slipped from 
the barrel to the floor, fastidiously 
flicking the crumbs from his clothes as 
he did so. “I reckon somebody ’ll get 
it for nothing, if ’Lige don’t pull up 
mighty soon. He'll either go off his 
head with jim-jams or jump into the 
creek. He’s about as near desp’rate 
as they make ’em, and havin’ no 
partner to look after him, and him 
alone in the ¢wles, ther’s no tellin’ 
what he may do.” 

Billings, stretched at full length in 
his chair, here gurgled derisively. 
“ Desp’rit !—ketch him! Why, that’s 
his little game! He’s jist playin’ off his 
desp’rit condition to frighten Sidon. 
Whenever any one asks him why he 
don’t go to work, whenever he’s hard 
up for a drink, whenever he’s had 
too much or too little, he’s workin’ 
that desp’rit dodge, ‘and even talkin’ 
of killin’ himself! Why look here,” he 
continued, momentarily raising himself 
io a sitting posture in his disgust, “ it 
was only last week he was over at 
Rawlett’s trying to raise provisions and 
whisky outer his water rights on the 
creek! Fact, Sir,—had it all written 
down lawyer-like on paper. Rawlett 
didn’t exactly see it in that light, and 
told him so. Then he up with the 
desp’rit dodge and began to work 
that. Said if he had to starve in a 
swamp like a dog he might as well kill 
himself at once, and would too if he 
could afford the weppins. Johnson said 
it was not a bad idea, and offered to 
lend him his revolver. Bilson handed 


up his shot-gun, and left it alongside 
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of him, and turned his head away con- 
siderate-like and thoughtful, while 
Rawlett handed him a box of rat 
pizon over the counter, in case he 


preferred suthin’ more quiet. Well— 
what did ’Lige dot Nothin’! Smiled 


kinder sickly, looked sorter wild, and 
shut up. He didn’t suicide much. No, 
Sir! He didn’t kill himself—not he. 
Why old Bixby—and he’s a Deacon in 
good standin’—allowed in ’Lige’s hear- 
in’, and for ’Lige’s benefit, that self-de- 
struction was better nor bad example, 
and proved it by Scripture too. And 
yet ’Lige did nothin’! Desp’rit! He’s 
only desp’rit to laze around and fish 
all day off a log in the tu/es, and soak 
up with whisky, until, betwixt fever an’ 
ague and the jumps, he kinder shakes 
hisself free o’ responsibility.” 

A long silence followed; it was 
somehow felt that the subject was in- 
congruously exciting ; Billings allowed 
himself to lapse again behind the back 
of his chair. Meantime it had grown 
so dark that the dull glow of the stove 
was beginning to outline a faint halo 
on the ceiling even while it plunged 
the further lines of shelves behind the 
counter into greater obscurity. 

“Time to light up, Harkutt—ain’t 
it?” said Wingate tentatively. 

“ Well, I was reckoning ez it’s such 
a wild night there wouldn’t be any 
use keepin’ open, and when you fellows 
left I’d just shut up for good and make 
things fast,” said Harkutt dubiously. 
Before his guests had time to fully 
weigh this delicate hint, another gust 
of wind shook the tenement and even 
forced the unbolted upper part of the 
door to yield far enough to admit an 
eager current of humid air that seemed 
to justify the wisdom of Harkutt’s 
suggestion. Billings slowly and with 
a sigh assumed a sitting posture in the 
chair. The biscuit-nibbler selected a 
fresh dainty from the counter, and 
Wingate abstractedly walked to the 
window and rubbed the glass. Sky 
and water had already disappeared 
behind a curtain of darkness that was 
illuminated by a single point of light— 
the lamp in the window of some in- 
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visible but nearer house—which threw 
its rays across the glistening shallows 
in the road. ‘“ Well,” said Wingate, 
buttoning up his coat in slow dejection, 
“IT reckon I oughter be travellin’ to 
help the old woman do the chores before 
supper.” He had just recognised the 
light in his own dining-room and knew 
by that sign that his long waiting 
helpmeet had finally done the chores 
herself. 

“Some folks have it mighty easy,” 
said Billings with long-drawn discontent 
as he struggled to his feet. ‘“ You've 
only a step to go, and yer’s me and 
Peters there—” indicating the biscuit- 
nibbler who was beginning to show 
alarming signs of returning to the 
barrel again—‘“ hev got to trapse five 
times that distance.” 

“‘More’n half a mile, if it comes to 
that,” said Peters gloomily. He paused 
in putting on his overcoat as if think- 
ing better of it, while even the more 
fortunate and contiguous Wingate 
languidly lapsed against the counter 
again. 

The moment was a critical one. 
Billings was evidently also regretfully 
eyeing the chair he had just quitted. 
Harkutt resolved on a heroic effort. 

“Come, boys,” he said with brisk 
conviviality, “take a parting drink with 
me before you go.” Producing a black 
bottle from some obscurity beneath 
the counter that smelt strongly of 
india-rubber boots, he placed it with 
four glasses before his guests. Each 
made a feint of holding his glass 
against the opaque window while filling 
it, although nothing could be seen. A 
sudden tumult of wind and rain again 
shook the building, but even after it 
had passed the glass door still rattled 
violently. 

“ Just see what’s loose, Peters,’’ said 
Billings—* you're nearest it.” 

Peters, still holding the undrained 
glass in his hand, walked slowly to- 
wards it. 

“ It’s suthin’—or somebody outside,”’ 
he said hesitatingly. 

The three others came eagerly to 
his side. Through the glass, clouded 
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from within by their breath, and 
filmed from without by the rain, some 
vague object was moving, and what 
seemed to be a mop of tangled hair 
was apparently brushing against the 
pane. The door shook again, but less 
strongly. Billings pressed his face 
against the glass, “Hol’ on,” he said 
in a quick whisper—‘it’s ‘Lige!” 
But it was too late. Harkutt had 
already drawn the lower bolt, and 
a man stumbled from the outer ob- 
scurity into the darker room. 

The inmates drew away as he leaned 
back for a moment against the door 
that closed behind him. Then dimly, 
but instinctively, discerning the glass 
of liquor which Wingate still mechan- 
ically held in his hand, he reached 
forward eagerly, tock it from Wingate’s 
surprised and unresisting fingers, and 
drained it at a gulp. The four men 
laughed vaguely, but not as cheerfully 
as they might. 

“To was just shutting up,” began 
Harkutt dubiously. 

* T won’t keep you a minit,”’ said the 
intruder nervously fumbling in the 
breast pocket of his hickory shirt. 
“It’s a matter of business—Harkutt 
—I—” but he was obliged to stop 
here to wipe his face and forehead with 
the ends of a loose handkerchief tied 
round his throat. From the action, 
and what could be seen of his pale, ex- 
hausted face, it was evident that the 
moisture upon it were beads of perspir- 
ation, and not the rain which some 
abnormal heat of his body was con- 
verting into vapour from his sodden 
garments as he stood there. 

“I've got a document here,” he 
began again, producing a roll of paper 
tremblingly from his pocket, “ that I'd 
like you to glance over, and perhaps 
youl’d—”’ his voice, which had been 
feverishly exalted, here broke and 
rattled with a cough. 

Billings, Wingate, and Peters fell 
apart and looked out of the window. 
“It’s too dark to read anything now, 
*Lige.” said Harkutt with evasive good 
humour, “and I ain’t lighten’ up to- 
night.” 
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* But Ican tell you the substance of 
it,” said the man with a faintness that 
however had all the distinctness of a 
whisper, “if you'll just step inside a 
minute. It’s a matter of importance 
and a bargain—” 

“T reckon we must be goin’,” said 
Billings to the others with marked em- 
phasis. “We're keepin’ Harkutt from 
shuttin’ up.” “Good-night !” “Good- 
night!” added Peters and Wingate 
ostentatiously following Billings hur- 
riedly through the door. ‘So long!” 

The door closed behind them, leaving 
Harkutt alone with his importunate 
intruder. Possibly his resentment at 
his customers’ selfish abandonment of 
him at this moment developed a vague 
spirit of opposition to them and miti- 
gated his feeling towards ’Lige. He 
groped his way to the counter, struck 
a match, and lit a candle. Its feeble 
rays faintly illuminated the pale, drawn 
face of the applicant set in a tangle of 
wet, unkempt, parti-coloured hair. It 
was not the face of an ordinary 
drunkard; although tremulous and 
sensitive from some artificial excite- 
ment, there was no engorgement or con- 
gestion in the features or complexion, 
albeit they were morbid and un- 
healthy. The expression was of a 
suffering that was as much mental as 
physical, and yet in some vague way 
appeared unmeaning—and unheroic. 

“T want to see you about selling 
my place on the creek. I want you to 
take it off my hands for a bargain. 1 
want to get quit of it, at once, for just 
enough to take me out 0’ this. I don’t 
want any profit; only money enough 
to get away.” His utterance, which 
had a certain kind of cultivation, here 
grew thick and harsh again, and he 
looked eagerly at the bottle which 
stood on the counter. 

“Look here, ’Lige,” said Harkutt 
not unkindly. “It’s too late to do 
anythin’ to-night. You come in to- 
morrow.” He would have added— 
“when you're sober,” but for a trader’s 
sense of politeness to a possible cus- 
tomer, and probably some doubt of 
the man’s actual condition. 
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God knows where or what I may 
be to-morrow! It would kill me to go 
back and spend ancther night as the 
last, if I don’t kill myself on the way 
to do it.” 

Harkutt’s face darkened grimly. It 
was indeed as Billings had said! The 
pitiable weakness of the man’s 
manner not only made his desperation 
inadequate and ineffective, but even 
lent it all the cheapness of acting. 
And, as if to accent his simulation of a 
part, his fingers feebly groping in 
his shirt bosom slipped aimlessly and 
helplessly from the shining handle of 
a pistol in his pocket to wander 
hesitatingly towards the bottle on the 
counter. 

Harkutt took the bottle, poured out 
a glass of the liquor and pushed it 
before his companion, who drank it 
eagerly. Whether it gave him more 
confidence, or his attention was no 
longer diverted, he went on more 
collectedly and cheerfully, and with 
no trace of his previous desperation 
in his manner. “Come, Harkutt— 
buy my place. It’s a bargain, 1 
tell you. I'll sell it cheap. I only 
want enough to get away with. Give 
me twenty-five dollars and it’s yours. 
See, there’s the papers—the quit-claim 
—all drawn up and signed.” He drew 
the roll of papers from his pocket again, 
apparently forgetful of the adjacent 
weapon. 

“Look here, ’Lige,” said Harkutt 
with a business-like straightening of his 
lips, “1 ain’t buyin’ any land in Tasa- 
jara—least of all yours on the creek. 
I've got more invested here already 
than Pll ever get back again. But I 
tell you what Ill do. You say you 
can’t go back to your shanty. Well, 
seein’ how rough it is outside, and 
that the waters of the creek are prob- 
ably all over the trail by this time, I 
reckon you're about right. Now, there’s 
tive dollars!” He laid down a coin 
sharply on the counter. ‘Take that 
and go over to Rawlett’s and get a 
bed and some supper. In the mornin’ 
you may be able to strike up a trade 
with somebody else—or change your 
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mind. How did you get here—on 
your hoss ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ He ain't starved yet?” 

“No; he can eat grass—I can’t.” 

Either the liquor or Harkutt’s 
practical unsentimental treatment of 
the situation seemed to give him con- 
fidence. He met Harkutt’s eye more 
steadily as the latter went on, “ You 
kin turn your hoss for the night into 
my stock corral next to Rawlett’s. 
It'll save you payin’ for fodder and 
stablin’.” 

The man took up the coin with a 
certain, slow gravity which was almost 
like dignity. “Thank you,” he said, 
laying the paper on the counter. * I'll 
leave that as security.” 

“ Don’t want it, ’Lige,” said Harkutt 
pushing it back. 

* T’d rather leave it.” 

* But suppose you have a chance to 
sell it to somebody at Rawlett’s 1” con- 
tinued Harkutt with a precaution 
that seemed ironical. 

“T don’t think there’s much chance 
of that.” 

He remained quiet looking at 
Harkutt with an odd expression as he 
rubbed the edge of the coin that he 
held between his fingers abstractedly 
on the counter. Something in his 
gaze—rather perhaps the apparent 
absence of anything in it approximate 
to the present occasion—was beginning 
to affect Harkutt with a vague 
uneasiness. Providentially a resumed 
onslaught of wind and rain against the 
panes effected a diversion. “Come,” 
he said with brisk practicality, ** youl’d 
better hurry on to Rawlett’s before it 
gets worse. Have your clothes dried 
by his fire, take suthin’ to eat, and 
you'll be all right.” He rubbed his 
hands cheerfully, as if summarily 
disposing of the situation, and inci- 
dentally of all ’Lige’s troubles, and 
walked with him to the door. Never- 
theless as the man’s look remained 
unchanged, he hesitated a moment 
with his hand on the handle, in the 
hope that he would say something, even 
if only to repeat his appeal, but he did 
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not. Then Harkutt opened the door ; 
the man moved mechanically out, and 
at the distance of a few feet seemed to 
melt into the rain and darkness. 
Harkutt remained for a moment with 
his face pressed against the glass. 
After an interval he thought he heard 
the faint splash of hoofs in the 
shallows of the road ; he opened the 
door softly and looked out. 

The light had disappeared from the 
nearest house ; only an uncertain bulk 
of shapeless shadows remained. Other 
remoter and more vague outlines near- 
er the horizon seemed to have a funereal 
suggestion of tombs and grave mounds, 
and one—a low shed near the road— 
looked not unlike a halted bier. He 
hurriedly put up the shutters in a 
momentary lulling of the wind, and 
re-entering the store began to fasten 
them from within. 

While thus engaged an inner door 
behind the counter opened softly and 
cautiously, projecting a brighter light 
into the deserted apartment from some 
sacred domestic interior with the warm 
and wholesome incense of cooking. It 
served to introduce also the equally 
agreeable presence of a young girl who, 
after assuring herself of the absence 
of every one but the proprietor, idly 
slipped into the store, and placing her 
rounded elbows, from which her sleeves 
were uprolled, upon the counter, leaned 
lazily upon them with both hands 
supporting her dimpled chin and gazed 
indolently at him. So indolently that 
with her pretty face once fixed in this 
comfortable attitude she was con- 
strained to follow his movements with 
her eyes alone, and often at an un- 
comfortable angle. It was evident 
that she offered the final but charming 
illustration of the enfeebling listless- 
ness of Sidon. 

** So those loafers have gone at last,” 
she said meditatively. ‘They'll take 
root here some day, pop. The idea of 
three strong men like that lazing round 
for two mortal hours doin’ nothin’. 
Well!” Asif to emphasize her disgust 
she threw her whole weight upon the 
counter by swinging her feet from 


the floor to touch the shelves behind 
her. 

Mr. Harkutt only replied by a slight 
grunt as he continued to screw on the 
shutters. 

“Want me to help you, dad?” she 
said without moving. 

Mr. Harkutt muttered something 
unintelligible which, however, seemed 
to imply a negative, and her attention 
here feebly wandered to the roll of 
papers, and she began slowly and lazily 
to read it aloud. 

«For value received, I hereby sell, 
assign, and transfer to Daniel D. 
Harkutt all my right, title and interest 
in, and to the undivided half of, 
Quarter Section 4, Range 5, Tasajara 
Township’—hum—hum,” she mur- 
mured, running her eyes to the bottom 
of the page. ‘Why, Lord! It’s that 
‘Lige Curtis!” she laughed. “The 
idea of him having property! Why, 
dad, you ain’t been that silly!” 

“Put down that paper, miss,” he 
said aggrievedly; “bring the candle 
here, and help me to find one of these 
infernal screws that’s dropped.” 

The girl indolently disengaged her- 
self from the counter and Elijah Curtis’s 
transfer, and brought the candle to her 
father. The screw was presently found 
and the last fastening secured. “ Sup- 
per gettin’ cold, dad,” she said with a 
slight yawn. Her father sympatheti- 
cally responded by stretching himself 
from his stooping position, and the 
two passed through the private door 
into inner domesticity, leaving the 
already forgotten paper lying with 
other articles of barter on the counter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wirn the closing of the little door 
behind them they seemed to have shut 
out the turmoil and vibration of the 
storm. The reason became apparent 
when after a few paces they descended 
half-a-dozen steps to a lower landing. 
This disclosed the fact that the dwell- 
ing part of the Sidon General Store was 
quite below the level of the shop and 
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the road, and on the slope of the soli- 
tary undulation of the Tasajara plain 
—a little ravine that fell away to a 
brawling stream below. The only 
arboreous growth of Tasajara clothed 
its banks in the shape of willows and 
alders that set compactly around the 
quaint, irregular dwelling which strag- 
gled down the ravine and looked upon 
a slope of bracken and foliage on either 
side. The transition from the black, 
treeless, storm-swept plain to this 
sheltered declivity, was striking and 
suggestive. From the opposite bank 
one might fancy that the youthful 
and original dwelling had ambitiously 
mounted the crest, but appalled at 
the dreary prospect beyond, had gone 
no further; while from the road it 
seemed as if the fastidious proprietor 
had tried to draw a line between the 
vulgar trading-post, with which he was 
obliged to face the coarser civilisation 
of the place, and the privacy of his 
domestic life. The real fact, however, 
was, that the ravine furnished wood 
and water; and as Nature also pro- 
vided one wall of the house—as in 
the well-known example of aboriginal 
cave dwellings,—its peculiar construc- 
tion commended itself to Sidon on the 
ground of involving little labour. 

Howbeit, from the two open windows 
of the sitting-room which they had en- 
tered only the faint pattering of drip- 
ping boughs, and a slight murmur from 
the swollen brook, indicated the storm 
that shook the upper plain, and the 
cool breath of laurel, syringa, and alder 
was wafted through the neat apart- 
ment. Passing through that pleasant 
rural atmosphere they entered the 
kitchen, a much larger room, which 
appeared to serve occasionally as a 
dining-room and where supper was 
already laid out. A stout, comfortable 
looking woman—who had, however, a 
singularly permanent expression of 
pained sympathy upon her face— 
welcomed them in tones of gentle 
commiseration. 

“ Ah, there you be, you two! Now 
sit ye right down, dears! do. You 
must be tired out ; and you, Phemie, 
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love, draw up by your poor father. 
There—that’s right. You'll be better 
soon.” 

There was certainly no visible sign 
of suffering or exhaustion on the part 
of either father or daughter, nor the 
slightest apparent earthly reason why 
they should be expected to exhibit any. 
But, as already intimated, it was part 
of Mrs. Harkutt’s generous idiosyn- 
eracy to look upon all humanity as 
suffering and toiling; to be petted, 
humoured, consoled with, and fed. It 
had, in the course of years, imparted a 
singularly caressing sadness to her 
voice, and given her the habit of end- 
ing her sentences with a melancholy 
cooing and an unintelligible murmur 
of agreement. It was undoubtedly 
sincere and sympathetic, but at times 
inappropriate and distressing. It had 
lost her the friendship of the one 
humorist of Tasajara, whose best jokes 
she had received with such heartfelt 
commiseration, and such pained appre- 
ciation of the evident labour involved, 
as to reduce him to silence. 

Accustomed as Mr. Harkutt was to 
his wife’s peculiarity, he was not above 
assuming a certain slightly fatigued 
attitude befitting it. ‘“ Yes,” he said, 
with a vague sigh, ‘“where’s Clem- 
mie?” 


“ Lyin’ down since dinner; she 
reckoned she wouldn’t get up to 
supper,’ she returned soothingly. 


“Phemie’s goin’ to take her up some 
sass and tea. The poor dear child 
wants a change.” 

“She wants to go to ’Frisco, and 
so do I, pop,” said Phemie, leaning 
her elbow half over her father’s plate. 
* Come, pop, say do—just for a week.” 

“Only for a week,” murmured the 
commiserating Mrs. Harkutt. 

“ Perhaps,” responded Harkutt, with 
gloomy sarcasm, “ ye wouldn’t mind 
tellin’ me how you're goin’ to get there, 
and where the money’s comin’ from to 
take you? There’s no teamin’ over 
Tasajara till the rain stops, and no 
money comin’ in till the ranchmen can 
move their stuff. There ain’t a hundred 
dollars in all Tasajara—at least there 
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ain’t been the first red cent of it paid 
across my counter for a fortnit! Per- 
haps if you do go, you wouldn’t mind 
takin’ me and the store along with ye, 
and leavin’ us there.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Harkutt, 
with sympathetic but shameless ter- 
giversation. ‘ Don’t bother your poor 
father, Phemie, love, don’t you see he’s 
just tired out? And you're not eatin’ 
anything, dad.” 

As Mr. Harkutt was uneasily con- 
scious that he had been eating heartily 
in spite of his financial difficulties he 
turned the subject abruptly. ‘* Where’s 
John Milton 1” 

Mrs. Harkutt shaded her eyes with 
her hand, and gazed meditatively on 
the floor before the fire and in the 
chimney corner for her only son, bap- 
tised under that historic title. “ He 
was here a minit ago,” she said doubt- 
fully. “I really can’t think where 
he’s gone. But,” assuringly, * it ain’t 
far.” 

“He’s skipped with one o’ those 
story books he’s borrowed,’ said 
Phemie. “ He’s always doin’ it. Like 
as not he’s reading with a candle in 
the wood-shed. We'll all be burnt up 
some night.” 

“ But he’s got through his chores,” 
interposed Mrs. Harkutt deprecatingly. 

“ Yes,’ continued Harkutt, ag- 
grievedly, * but instead of goin’ to 
bed, or adding up bills, or takin’ count 
o’ stock, or even doin’ sums or suthin’ 
useful, he’s ruinin’ his eyes and wastin’ 
his time over trash.” He rose and 
walked slowly into the sitting-room, 
followed by his daughter and a mur- 
mur of commiseration from his wife. 
But Mrs. Harkutt’s ministration for 
the present did not pass beyond her 
domain—the kitchen. 

“Treckon ye ain’t expectin’ anybody 
to-night, Phemie?” said Mr. Harkutt, 
sinking into a chair and placing his 
slippered feet against the wall. 

* No,” said Phemie, “ unless some- 
thing possesses that sappy little Parmlee 
to make one of his visitations. John 
Milton says that out on the road it 
blows so you can’t stand up. It’s just 
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like that idiot Parmlee to be blown 
in here, and not have strength of 
mind enough to get away again.” 

Mr. Harkutt smiled. It was that 
arch yet approving, severe yet satistied 
smile with which the deceived male 
parent usually receives any depreciation 
of the ordinary young man by his 
daughters. Euphemia was no giddy 
thing to be carried away by young 
men’s attentions—not she! Sitting 
back comfortably in his rocking-chair 
he said, “ Play something.” 

The young girl went to the closet 
and took from the top shelf an exces- 
sively ornamented accordion—the opu- 
lent gift of a reckless admirer. It was 
so inordinately decorated, so gorgeous 
in the blaze of papier maché, mother-of- 
pearl, and tortoiseshell on keys and 
keyboard, and so ostentatiously radiant 
in the pink silk of its bellows, that it 
seemed to overawe the plainly fur- 
nished room with its splendours. “ You 
ought to keep it on the table in a 
glass vase, Phemie,” said her father 
admiringly. 

* And have him think I worshipped 
it!—not me, indeed! He’s conceited 
enough already,” she returned saucily. 

Mr. Harkutt again smiled his ap- 
probation, then deliberately closed his 
eyes and threw his head back in com- 
fortable anticipation of the coming 
strains. 

It is to beregretted that in brilliancy, 
finish, and even cheerfulness of quality 
they were not up to the suggestions of 
the keys and keyboard. The most 
discreet and cautious effort on the part 
of the young performer seemed only 
to produce startlingly unexpected, but 
instantly suppressed complaints from 
the instrument, accompanied by im- 
patient interjections of “ no, no,” from 
the girl herself. Nevertheless, with 
her pretty eyebrows knitted in some 
charming distress of memory, her 
little mouth half open between an 
apologetic smile and the exertion of 
working the bellows, with her white, 
rounded arms partly lifted up and 
waving before her, she was pleasantly 
distracting to the eye. (Gradually, as 
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the scattered strains were marshalled 
into something like an air, she began 
to sing also, glossing over the instru- 
mental weaknesses, filling in certain 
dropped notes and omissions, and other- 
wise assisting the ineffectual accordion 
with a youthful but not unmusical 
voice. The song was a lugubrious, 
religious chant ; under its influence the 
house seemed to sink into greater 
quiet, permitting in the intervals the 
murmur of the swollen creek to appear 
more distinct, and even the far moan- 
ing of the wind on the plain to become 
faintly audible. At last, having fairly 
mastered the instrument, Phemie got 
into the full swing of the chant. Un- 
constrained by any criticism, carried 
away by the sound of her own voice, 
and perhaps a youthful love for mere 
uproar, or possibly desirous to drown 
her father’s voice, which had unexpect- 
edly joined in with a discomposing bass, 
their conjoined utterances seemed to 
threaten the frail structure of their 
dwelling, even as the gale had dis- 
tended the store behind them. When 
they ceased at last it was in an accession 
of dripping from the apparently stirred 
leaves outside. And then a voice, 
evidently from the moist depths of 
the abyss below, called out, 

“ Hullo, there!” 

Phemie put down the accordion, 
said, “Who's that now!” went to 
the window, lazily leaned her elbows 
on the sill and peered into the dark- 
ness. Nothing was to be seen; the 
open space of dimly outlined land- 
scape had that blank, uncommunicative 
impenetrability with which Nature 
always confronts and surprises us at 
such moments. It seemed to Phemie 
that she was the only human being 
present. Yet after the feeling had 
passed she fancied she heard the wash 
of the current against some object in 
the stream, half stationary and half 
resisting. ° 

“Ts any one down there? Is that 
you, Mr. Parmlee ?”’ she called. 

There was a pause. Some invisible 
auditor said to another, * It’s a young 
lady.” Then the first voice rose again 
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in a more deferential tone. ** Are we 
anywhere near Sidon {”’ 

“This is Sidon,” answered Har- 
kutt, who had risen and was now quite 
obliterating his daughter’s outline at 
the window. 

* Thank you,” said the voice. 
we land anywhere here—on 
bank ?”” 

“ Run down, pop, they’re strangers,” 
said the girl with excited, almost 
childish eagerness. 

“ Hold on,” called out Harkutt, “ Pl 
be thar in a moment!” He hastily 
thrust his feet into a pair of huge boots, 
clapped on an oilskin hat and water- 
proof, and disappeared through a door 
that led to a lower staircase. Phemie 
still at the window—albeit with a newly 
added sense of self-consciousness—hung 
out breathlessly. Presently a beam of 
light from the lower depths of the 
house shot out into the darkness. It 
was her father with a bull’s-eye lantern. 
As he held it up and clambered cauti- 
ously down the bank, its rays fell upon 
the turbid rushing stream, and what 
appeared to be a rough raft of logs held 
with difficulty against the bank by two 
men with long poles. In its centre 
was a roll of blankets, a valise and 
saddle-bags, and the shining brasses of 
some odd-looking instruments. 

As Mr. Harkutt, supporting himself 
by a willow branch that overhung the 
current, held up the lantern, the two 
men rapidly transferred their freight 
from the raft to the bank, and leaped 
ashore. The action gave an impulse 
to the raft which, no longer held in 
position by the poles, swung broadside 
to the current and was instantly swept 
into the darkness. 

Not a word had been spoken, but 
now the voices of the men rose freely 
together. Phemie listened with in- 
tense expectation. The explanation was 
simple. They were surveyors who had 
been caught by the overflow on Tasajara 
plain, had abandoned their horses on 
the bank of Tasajara Creek, and with 
a hastily constructed raft had entrusted 
themselves and their instruments to 
the current. “ But,’”’ said Harkutt 
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quickly,‘ there’s no connection between 
Tasajara Creek and this stream.” 

The two men laughed. ‘There is 
now,” said one of them. 

* But Tasajara Creek is a part of 
the bay,” said the astonished Harkutt, 
“and this stream rises inland and only 
runs into the bay four miles lower 
down. And I don’t see how—” 

“You're almost twelve feet lower 
here than Tasajara Creek,” said the 
first man with a certain professional 
authority, “and that’s why. There’s 
more water than Tasajara Creek can 
carry and its seeking the bay this way. 
Look,” he continued, taking the lantern 
from Harkutt’s hand and casting its 
rays on the stream, “ that’s salt drift 
from the upper bay, and part of Tasa- 
jara Creek’s running by your house 
now! Don’t be alarmed,” he added reas- 
suringly, glancing at the staring store- 
keeper. “ You're all right here; this 
is only the overflow and will find its 
level soon.” 

But Mr. Harkutt remained gazing 
abstractedly at the smiling speaker. 
From the window above the impatient 
Phemie was wondering why he kept 
the strangers waiting in the rain while 
he talked about things that were 
perfectly plain. It was so like a man! 

“Then there’s a waterway straight 
to Tasajara Creek !” he said slowly. 

“There is, as long as this flood lasts,” 
returned the first speaker promptly ; 
“and a cutting through the bank of 
two or three hundred yards would 
make it permanent. Well, what’s the 
matter with that?” 

* Nothin’,” said Harkutt hurriedly. 
*T am only considering! But come 
in, dry yourselves, and take suthin’.” 

The light over the rushing water 
was withdrawn and the whole prospect 
sank back into profound darkness. 
Mr. Harkutt had disappeared with 
his guests. Then there was the 
familiar shuffle of his feet on the stair- 
case, followed by other more cautious 
footsteps that grew delicately and 
even courteously deliberate as they 
approached. At which the young girl 
in some new sense of decorum drew in 


her pretty head, glanced around the 
room quickly, reset the tidy on her 
father’s chair, placed the resplendent 
accordion like an ornament in the exact 
centre of the table, and then vanished 
into the hall as Mr. Harkutt entered 
with the strangers. 

They were both of the same age 
and appearance, but the principal 
speaker was evidently the superior of 
his companion, and although their 
attitude to each other was equal and 
familiar, it could be easily seen that 
he was the leader. He had a smooth, 
beardless face, with a critical expression 
of eye and mouth that might have 
been fastidious and supercilious but 
for the kindly, humorous perception 
that tempered it. His quick eye 
swept the apartment and then fixed 
itself upon the accordion, but a smile 
lit up his face as he said quietly, 

“T hope we haven't frightened the 
musician away. It was bad enough 
to have interrupted the young lady.’ 

“No, no,” said Mr. Harkutt, who 
seemed to have lost his abstraction in 
the nervousness of hospitality. “TI 
reckon she’s only lookin’ after her sick 
sister. But come into the kitchen, 
both of you, straight off, and while 
you're dryin’ your clothes, mother’ll 
fix you suthin’ hot.” 

“We only need to change our boots 
and stockings, we’ve some dry ones in 
our pack down stairs,’ said the first 
speaker hesitatingly. 

“Tl fetch ‘em up and you can 
change in the kitchen. The old 
woman won’t mind,” said Harkutt 
reassuringly. “Come along.” He led 
the way to the kitchen, the two 
strangers exchanged a_ glance of 
humorous perplexity and followed. 

The quiet of the little room was 
once more unbroken. <A far-off com- 
miserating murmur indicated that 
Mrs. Harkutt was receiving her guests. 
The cool breath of the wet leaves 
without slightly stirred the white 
dimity curtains, and somewhere from 
the darkened eaves there was a still, 
somnolent drip. Presently a hurried 
whisper and a half laugh appeared 
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to be suppressed in the outer passage 
ov hall. There was another moment 
of hesitation and the door opened 
suddenly and _ ostentatiously,  dis- 
closing Phemie with a taller and 
slighter young woman, her elder sister, 
at her side. Perceiving that the room 
was empty they both said “Oh!” yet 
with a certain artificiality of manner 
that was evidently a lingering trace of 
some previous formal attitude they had 
assumed, Then without further speech 
they each selected a chair and a posi- 
tion, having first shaken out their 
dresses, and gazed silently at each 
other. 

It may be said briefly that sitting 
thus—in spite of their unnatural atti- 
tude, or perhaps rather because of its 
suggestion of a photographic pose— 
they made a striking picture and 
strongly accented their separate pecu- 
liavities. They were both pretty, but 
the taller girl, apparently the elder, 
had an ideal retinement and regu- 
larity of feature which was not only 
unlike Phemie, but gratuitously unlike 
the rest of her family, and as hopelessly 
and even wantonly inconsistent with 
her surroundings as was the elaborately 
ornamented accordion on the centre 
table. She was one of those occasional 
creatures, episodical in the South and 
West, who might have been stamped 
with some vague ante-natal im- 
pression of a mother given to over- 
sentimental contemplation of Books 
of Beauty and Albums rather than 
the family features; offspring of 
typical men and women, and yet them- 
selves incongruous to any known 
local or even general type. The long 
swan-like neck, tendrilled hair, swim- 
ming eyes, and small patrician head, 
had never lived or moved before in 
Tasajara or the West, nor perhaps even 
existed except as a personified “ Con- 
stancy,” * Meditation,” or the “ Baron’s 
Bride” in mezzotint or copper-plate. 
Even the girl’s common pink print 
dress with its high sleeves and 
shoulders could not conventionalise 
these original outlines ; and the hand 
that rested stifly on the back of her 
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chair, albeit neither over white nor 
well-kept, looked as if it had never 
held anything but a lyre, a rose, or a 
good book. Even the few sprays of 
wild jessamine which she had placed 
in the coils of her waving hair, al- 
though a local fashion, became her as 
a special ornament. 

The two girls kept their constrained 
and artificially elaborated attitude for 
a few moments, accompanied by the 
murmur of voices in the kitchen, the 
monotonous drip of the eaves before 
the window, and the far-off sough of 
the wind. Then Phemie suddenly 
broke into a constrained giggle, which 
she however quickly smothered as she 
had the accordion, and with the same 
look of mischievous distress. 

“T’m astonished at you, Phemie,” 
said Clementina in a deep contralto 
voice, which seemed even deeper from 
its restraint. ‘ You don’t seem to have 
any sense. Anybody’l’d think you'd 
never had seen a stranger before.” * 

“Saw him before you did,” retorted 
Phemie pertly. But here a pushing 
of chairs and shuffling of feet in 
the kitchen checked her. Clementina 
fixed an abstracted gaze on the ceiling ; 
Phemie regarded a leaf on the window 
sill with photographic rigidity as the 
door opened to the strangers and her 
father. 

The look of wundisguised satisfac- 
tion which lit the young men’s faces 
relieved Mr. Harkutt’s awkward in- 
troduction of any embarrassment, and 
almost before Phemie was fully aware 
of it, she found herself talking rapidly 
and in a high key with Mr. Lawrence 
Grant, the surveyor, while her sister 
was equally, although more sedately, 
occupied with Mr. Stephen Rice, his 
assistant. But the enthusiasm of 
the strangers, and the desire to please 
and be pleased, was so genuine and 
contagious that presently the accordion 
was brought into requisition, and Mr. 
Grant exhibited a surprising faculty 
of accompaniment to Mr. Rice’s tenor, 
in which both the girls joined. 

Then a game of cards with partners 
followed, into which the rival parties in- 
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troduced such delightful and shameless 
obviousness of cheating, and displayed 
such fascinating and exaggerated parti- 
sanship that the game resolved itself 
into a hilarious mélée, to which peace 
was restored only by an exhibition of 
tricks of legerdemain with the cards by 
the young surveyor. All of which Mr. 
Harkutt supervised patronisingly, with 
occasional fits of abstraction, from his 
rocking-chair ; and later Mrs. Harkutt 
from her kitchen threshold, wiping her 
arms on her apron and commiseratingly 
observing that she “declared the 
young folks looked better already.” 

But it was here a more danger- 
ous element of mystery and sugges- 
tion was added by Mr. Lawrence Grant 
in the telling of Miss Euphemia’s for- 
tune from the cards before him, and 
that young lady, pink with excitement, 
fluttered her little hands not unlike 
timid birds over the cards to be drawn, 
taking them from him with an 
audible twitter of anxiety and great 
doubts whether a certain “ fair-haired 
gentleman” was in hearts or diamonds. 

** Here are two strangers,” said Mr. 
Grant with extraordinary gravity 
laying down the cards, * and here is a 
‘journey,’ this is ‘ unexpected news,’ 
and this ten of diamonds means ‘ great 
wealth’ to you, which you see follows 
the advent of the two strangers and is 
some way connected with them.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the young lady 
with great pertness and a toss of her 
head. “I suppose they've got the 
money with them.” 

* No, though it reaches you through 
them,” he replied with unflinching 
solemnity. ‘ Wait a bit, I have it! I 
see, I’ve made a mistake with this 
card. It signifies a journey or a road. 
Queer! isn’t it, Steve? It’s the 
voad,” 

* It is queer,” said Rice with equal 
gravity; “but it’s so. The road, 
sure!” Nevertheless he looked up 
into the large eyes of Clementina with 
a certain confidential air of truthful- 
ness. 

* You see, ladies,” continued the 
surveyor appealing to them with un- 


abashed rigidity of feature, “ the cards 
don’t lie! Luckily we are in a position 
to corroborate them. The road in 
question is a secret known only to us 
and some capitalists in San Francisco. 
In fact even they don’t know that it is 
feasible until we report to them. But 
I don’t mind telling you now, as a 
slight return for your charming hos- 
pitality, that the road is a railroad 
from Oakland to Tasajara Creek of 
which we've just made the preliminary 
survey. So you see what the cards 
mean is this : You’re not far from Tasa- 
jara Creek ; in fact with a very little 
expense your father could connect 
this stream with the creek, and have 
a waterway straight to the railroad 
terminus. That’s the wealth the 
cards promise; and if your father 
knows how to take a hint he can 
make his fortune!” 

It was impossible to say which was 
the most dominant in the face of the 
speaker, the expression of assumed 
gravity or the twinkling of humour 
in his eyes. The two girls with supe- 
rior feminine perception divined that 
there was much truth in what he 
said, albeit they didn’t entirely under- 
stand it,and what they did understand— 
except the man’s good-humoured mo- 
tive—was not particularly interesting. 
In fact they were slightly disappointed. 
What had promised to be an audaci- 
ously flirtatious declaration, and even 
a mischievous suggestion of marriage, 
had resolved itself into something 
absurdly practical and business-like. 

Not so Mr. Harkutt. He quickly 
rose from his chair, and leaning 
over the table, with his eyes fixed on 
the card as if it really signitied the 
railroad, repeated quickly : ** Railroad, 
eh! What's that? <A railroad to 
Tasajara Creek? Ye don’t mean it !— 
That is——it ain’t a sure thing?” 

“ Perfectly sure. The money is 
ready in San Francisco now, and by 
this time next year——” 

“A railroad to Tasajara Creek !” 
continued Harkutt hurriedly. “* What 
part of it? Where?” 

“At the ewharcadero naturally,” 
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responded Grant. ‘There isn’t but 
the one place for the terminus. 
There’s an old shanty there now— 
belongs to somebody.” 

“Why, pop!” said Phemie with 
sudden recollection, “ain’t it *Lige 
Curtis’s house? The land he offered—” 

“ Hush !” said her father. 

“ You know the one written in that 
bit of paper,” continued the innocent 
Phemie. 

“Hush! will you? God A’mighty! 
are you goin’ to mind me? Are you 
goin’ to keep up your jabber when 
I’m _ speakin’ to the gentlemen? Is 
that your manners? What next, I 
wonder !” 

The sudden and unexpected passion 
of the speaker, the incomprehensible 
change in his voice, and the utterly 
disproportionate exaggeration of his 
attitude towards his daughters, en- 
forced an instantaneous silence. The 
rain began to drip audibly at the win- 
dow, the rush of the river sounded 
distinctly from without, even the 
shaking of the front part of the 
dwelling by the distant gale became 
perceptible. Anangry flash sprang for 
an instant to the young assistant’s eye, 
but it met the cautious glance of his 
friend, and together both discreetly 
sought the table. The two girls alone 
remained white and collected. “ Will 
you go on with my fortune, Mr. 
Grant?” said Phemie quietly. 

A certain respect, perhaps not before 
observable, was suggested in the sur- 
veyor’s tone as he smilingly replied, 
“ Certainly, I was only waiting for you 
to show your confidence in me,” and 
took up the cards. 

Mr. Harkutt coughed. “It looks 
as if that blamed wind had blown 
suthin’ loose in the store,” he said 
affectedly. ‘I reckon I'll go and see.” 
He hesitated a moment and then dis- 
appeared in the passage. Yet even 
here he stood irresolute, looking at the 
closed door behind him, and passing 
his hand over his still flushed face. 
Presently he slowly and abstractedly 
ascended the flight of steps, entered 
the smaller passage that led to the 
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back door of the shop and opened 
it. 

He was at first a little startled at 
the halo of light from the still glow- 
ing stove which the greater obscurity 
of the long room had heightened 
rather than diminished. Then he 
passed behind the counter, but here 
the box of biscuits which occupied 
the centre and cast a shadow over it, 
compelled him to grope vaguely 
for what he sought. Then he stopped 
suddenly, the paper he had just found 
dropping from his fingers, and said 
sharply : 

* Who's there?” 

“ Me, pop.” 

* John Milton ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What the devil are you doin’ there, 
sir?” 

* Readin’.” 

It was true. The boy was half 
reclining in a most distorted posture on 
two chairs, his figure in deep shadow, 
but his book was raised above his head 
so as to catch the red glow of the 
stove on the printed page. Even then 
his father’s angry interruption scarcely 
diverted his preoccupation ; he raised 
himself in his chair mechanically with 
his eyes still fixed on his book. Seeing 
which his father quickly regained the 
paper, but continued his objurgation. 

**How dare you? Clear off to bed, 
will you! Do you hear me? Pretty 
goin’s on,” he added as if to justify 
his indignation. “Sneakin’ in here 
and—and lyin’ ’round at this time o’ 
night! Why, if I hadn’t come in here 
to——” 

“ What?” asked the boy mechani- 
cally, catching vaguely at the un- 
finished sentence and staring automati- 
cally at the paper in his father’s hand. 

“ Nothin’, sir! Go to bed, I tell 
you! Will you? What are you standin’ 
gawpin’ at?” continued Harkutt 
furiously. 

The boy regained his feet slowly 
and passed his father, but not without 
noticing with the same listless yet in- 
effaceable perception of childhood that 
he was hurriedly concealing the paper 
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in his pocket. With the same youth- 
ful inconsequence, wondering at this 
more than at the interruption, which 
was no novel event, he went slowly out 
of the room. 

Harkutt listened to the retreating 
tread of his bare feet in the passage 
and then carefully locked the door. 
Taking the paper from his pocket, and 
borrowing the idea he had just objur- 
gated in his son, he turned it towards 
the dull glow of the stove and at- 
tempted to read it. But perhaps lack- 
ing the patience as well as the keener 
sight of youth, he was forced to re- 
light the candle which he had left on 
the counter, and reperused the paper. 
Yes! there was certainly no mistake ! 
Here was the actual description of 
the property which the surveyor had 
just indicated as the future terminus 
of the new railroad, and here it was 
conveyed to him—Daniel Harkutt ! 
What was that ? Somebody knocking ! 
What did this continual interruption 
mean? An odd superstitious fear 
now mingled with his irritation. 

The sound appeared to come from 
the front shutters. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that the light might be 
visible through the crevices. He 
hurriedly extinguished it, and went to 
the door. 

** Who’s there ?” 

“ Me—Peters. 
you.” 

Mr. Harkutt with evident reluctance 
drew the bolts. The wind, still bois- 
terous and besieging, did the rest, and 
precipitately propelled Peters through 
the carefully guarded opening. But his 
surprise at finding himself in the dark- 
ness seemed to forestall any explana- 
tion of his visit. 

“Well,” he said with an odd ming- 
ling of reproach and suspicion. “ I 
declare I saw a light here just this 
minit! That’s queer.” 

“Yes, I put it out just now. I 
was goin’ away,” replied Harkutt, with 
ill-disguised impatience. 

* What ! been here ever since ?”’ 

* No,” said Harkutt curtly. 

“ Well, I want to speak to ye about 


Want to speak to 
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*Lige. Seein’ the candle shinin’ through 
the chinks I thought he might be still 
with ye. If he ain’t, it looks bad. 
Light up, can’t ye! I want. to show 
you something.” 

There was a peremptoriness in his 
tone that struck Harkutt disagreeably, 
but observing that he was carrying 
something in his hand, he somewhat 
nervously re-lit the candle and faced 
him. Peters had a hat in his hand. 
It was ’Lige’s ! 

“’ Bout an hour after we fellers left 
here,” said Peters, “ I heard the rattlin’ 
of hoofs on the road, and then it seemed 
to stop just by my house. I went out 
with a lantern, and, darn my skin! if 
there warn’t ’Lige’s hoss, the saddle 
empty, and ’Lige nowhere! I looked 
round andcalled him—but nothing were 
to be seen. Thinkin’ he might have 
slipped off—tho’ ez a general rule 
drunken men don’t, and he is a good 
rider—I followed down the _ road, 
lookin’ for him. I kept on follerin’ 
it down to your run, half a mile 
below.” 

“ But,” began Harkutt, with a quick 
nervous laugh, “ you don’t reckon that 
because of that he—” 

“ Hold on!” said Peters, grimly pro- 
ducing a revolver from his side pocket 
with the stock and barrel clogged and 
streaked with mud. “I found that too 
—and look! one barrel discharged ! 
And,” he added hurriedly, as ap- 
proaching a climax, “look ye—what 
I nat’rally took for wet from the rain 
—inside that hat—was—blood !” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Harkutt, putting 
the hat aside with a new fastidiousness. 
* You don’t think—” 

“1 think,” said Peters, lowering his 
voice, “I think, by God! he’s bin and 
done it!” 

“No!” 

“Sure! Oh, it’s all very well for 
Billings and the rest of that conceited 
crowd to sneer and sling their ideas of 
’Lige gen’rally as they did jess now here 
—but Id like ’em to see that.” It was 
diflicult to tell if Mr. Peters’ triumphant 
delight in confuting his latecompanions’ 
theories had not even usurped in his 
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mind the importance of the news he 
brought, as it had of any human sym- 
pathy with it. 

‘‘Look here,” returned Harkutt 
earnestly, yet with a singularly cleared 
brow and a more natural manner. 
“ You ought to take them things over 
to Squire Kerby’s, right off, and show 
‘em to him. You kin tell him how you 
left ’Lige here, and say that I can prove 
by my daughter that he went away 
about ten minutes after—at least, not 
more than fifteen.” Like all unpro- 
fessional humanity, Mr. Harkutt had 
an exaggerated conception of the 
majesty of unimportant detail in the 
eye of the law. “I'd go with you my- 
self,” he added quickly, “ but I’ve got 
company—strangers—here.” 

“How did he look when he left— 
kinder wild ?” suggested Peters. 

Harkutt had begun to feel the pru- 
dence of present reticence. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, cautiously, “ you saw how he 
looked.” 

“You wasn’t rough with him ?— 
that might have sent him off, you 
know,” said Peters. 

“No,” said Harkutt, forgetting him- 
self in a quick indignation, “no, T not 
‘only treated him to another drink, but 
gave him-—” he stopped suddenly and 
awkwardly. 

“Eh?” said Peters. 

“ Some good advice—you know,” said 
Harkutt hastily. “ But come, youl’d 
better hurry over to the squire’s. You 
know you've made the discovery ; your 
evidence is important, and there’s a 
law that obliges you to give informa- 
tion at once.” 

The excitement of discovery, and the 
triumph over his disputants being 
spent, Peters, after the Sidon fashion, 
evidently did not relish activity as a 
duty. “ You know,” he said dubiously, 
he mightn’t be dead, after all.” 

Harkutt became a trifle distant. 
* You know your own opinion of the 
thing,” he replied after a pause. 
* You've circumstantial — evidence 
enough to see the squire, and set 
others to work on it; and,” he added 
significantly, “you've done your 


share then, and can wipe your hands 
of it, eh?” 

“That’s so,” said Peters eagerly. 
“Tl just run over to the squire.” 

“And on account of the women 
folks, you know, and the strangers 
here, I'll say nothin’ about it to-night,” 
added Harkutt. 

Peters nodded his head, and taking 
up the hat of the unfortunate Elijah 
with a certain hesitation, as if he feared 
it had already lost its dramatic inten- 
sity as a witness, disappeared into the 
storm and darkness again. A lurking 
gust of wind lying in ambush some- 
where seemed to swoop down on 
him as if to prevent further in- 
decision and whirl him away in the 
direction of the justice’s house ; and 
Mr. Harkutt shut the door, bolted it, 
and walked aimlessly back to the 
counter. 

From a slow, deliberate and cautious 
man, he seemed to have changed within 
an hour to an irresolute and capricious 
one. He took the paper from his 
pocket and, unlocking the money drawer 
of his counter, folded into a small 
compass that which now seemed to be 
the last testament of Elijah Curtis, and 
placed it in a recess, Then he went 
to the back door and paused, then 
returned, reopened the money drawer, 
took out the paper and again buttoned 
it in his hip pocket, standing by 
the stove and staring abstractedly at 
the dull glow of the fire. He even 
went through the mechanical process 
of raking down the ashes—solely to 
gain time and as an excuse for delaying 
some other necessary action. 

He was thinking what he should do. 
Had the question of his right to retain 
and make use of that paper been 
squarely offered to him an hour ago, 
he would have, without doubt, decided 
that he ought not to keep it. Even now, 
looking at it as an abstract principle, 
he did not deceive himself in the least. 
But Nature has the reprehensible 
habit of not presenting these questions 
to us squarely and fairly, and it is re- 
markable that in most of our offending 
the abstract principle is never the 
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direct issue. Mr. Harkutt was con- 
scious of having been unwillingly led 
step by step into a difficult, not to say 
dishonest, situation, and against his 
own seeking. He had never asked 
Elijah to sell him the property ; he had 
distinctly declined it ; it had even been 
forced upon him as security for the 
pittance he so freely gave him. This 
proved (to himself) that he him- 
self was honest ; it was only the cir- 
cumstances that werequeer. Of course 
if Elijah had lived he, Harkutt, might 
have tried to drive some bargain with 
him before the news of the railroad 
survey came out—for that was only 
business. But now that Elijah was 
dead, who would be a penny the worse 
or better but himself if he chose to con- 
sider the whole thing as a lucky 
speculation, and his gift of five dollars 
as the price he paid for it? Nobody 
could think that he had calculated 
upon ’Lige’s suicide, any more than 
that the property would become 
valuable. In fact if it came to that, 
if ’Lige had really contemplated killing 


himself as a hopeless bankrupt after 
taking Harkutt’s money as a loan, 
it was a swindle on his—Harkutt’s— 


good-nature. He worked himself into 
a rage, which he felt was innately 
virtuous, at this tyranny of cold 
principle over his own warm-hearted 
instincts, but if it came to the Jaw, 
he’d stand by law and not sentiment. 
He’d just let them—by which he 
vaguely meant the world, Tasajara, and 
possibly his own conscience—see that 
he wasn’t a sentimental fool, and he’d 
freeze on to that paper and that pro- 
perty ! 

Only he ought to have spoken out 
before. He ought to have told the 
surveyor at once that he owned the 
land. He ought to have said : “‘ Why, 
that’s my land. I bought it of that 
drunken ’Lige Curtis for a song and 
out of charity.” Yes, that was the 
only real trouble, and that came from 
his own goodness, his own extravagant 
sense of justice and right-—his own 
cursed good-nature. Yet, on second 
thoughts, he didn’t know why he was 


obliged to tell the surveyor. Time 
enough when the company wanted to 
buy the land. As soon as it was 
settled that ’Lige was dead he’d openly 
claim the property. But what if he 
wasn’t dead? or they couldn’t find his 
body? or he had only disappeared } 
His plain, matter-of-fact face con- 
tracted and darkened. Of course he 
couldn’t ask the company to wait for 
him to settle that point. He had the 
power to dispose of the property under 
that paper, and—he should do it. If 
*Lige turned up that was another 
matter, and he and ’Lige could arrange 
it between them. He was quite firm 
here, and oddly enough quite relieved 
in getting rid of what appeared only a 
simple question of detail. He never 
suspected that he was contemplating 
the one irretrievable step, and sum- 
marily dismissing the whole ethical 
question. 

He turned away from the stove, 
opened the back door, and walked with 
a more determined step through the 
passage to the sitting-room. But here 
he halted again on the threshold with 
a quick return of his old habits of 
caution. The door was slightly open ; 
apparently his angry outbreak of an 
hour ago had not affected the spirits 
of his daughters, for he could hear their 
hilarious voices mingling with those of 
the strangers. They were evidently 
still fortune-telling, but this time it 
was the prophetic and divining accents 
of Mr. Rice addressed to Clementina 
which were now plainly audible. 

“1 see heaps of money and a great 
many friends in the change that is 
coming to you. Dear me! how many 
suitors! But I cannot promise you any 
marriage as brilliant as my friend has 
just offered your sister. You may be 
certain, however, that you'll have your 
own choice in this, as you have in all 
things.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said 
Clementina’s voice. “ But what are 
those horrid black cards beside them ?— 
that’s trouble, I’m sure.” 

“Not for you, though near you. 
Perhaps some one you don’t care much 
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for and don’t understand will have a 
heap of trouble on your account— 
yes, on account of these very riches ; 
see, he follows the ten of diamonds. 
It may be asuitor—it may be some one 
now in the house, perhaps.” 

“He means himself, Miss 
mentina,” struck in Grant’s 
laughingly. 

“You're not listening, Miss Har- 
kutt,” said Rice with half serious 
reproach. ‘“ Perhaps you know who it 
is?” 

But Miss Clementina’s reply was 
simply a hurried recognition of her 
father’s pale face that here suddenly 
confronted her with the opening door. 

“Why, it’s Father!” 


Cle- 


voice 


CHAPTER III. 


In his strange mental condition even 
the change from Harkutt’s feeble 
candle to the outer darkness for a 
moment blinded Elijah Curtis, yet it 
was part of that mental condition that 
he kept moving steadily forward as in 
a trance or dream, though at first pur- 
poselessly. Then it occurred to him that 
he was really looking for his horse, 
and that the animal was not there. 
This for a moment confused and 
frightened him, first with the suppo- 
sition that he had not brought him at 
all, but that it was part of his de- 
lusion ; secondly, with the conviction 
that without his horse he could neither 
proceed on the course suggested by 
Harkutt, nor take another more vague 
one that was dimly in his mind. Yet 
in his hopeless vacillation it seemed a 
relief that now neither was practic- 
able, and that he need do nothing. 
Perhaps it was a mysterious Provi- 
dence ! 

The explanation, however, was much 
simpler. The horse had been taken 
by the luxurious and indolent Billings 
unknown to his companions. Over- 
come at the dreadful prospect of walk- 
ing home in that weather, this perfect 
product of lethargic Sidon had artfully 
allowed Peters and Wingate to precede 
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him, and, cautiously unloosing the 
tethered animal, had safely passed them 
in the darkness. When he gained his 
own enclosure he had lazily dismounted, 
and, with a sharp cut on the mustang’s 
haunches, sent him galloping back to 
rejoin his master, with what result 
has been already told by the unsus- 
pecting Peters in the preceding chapter. 

Yet no conception of this possibility 
entered ’Lige Curtis’s alcoholised con- 
sciousness, part of whose morbid 
phantasy it was to distort or exag- 
gerate all natural phenomena. He had 
aw vague idea that he could not go back 
to Harkutt’s ; already his visit seemed 
to have happened long, long ago, and 
could not be repeated. He would walk 
on, enwrapped in this uncompromising 
darkness which concealed everything, 
suggested everything, and was respon- 
sible for everything. 

It was very dark, for the wind, 
having lulled, no longer thinned the 
veil of clouds above, nor dissipated a 
steaming mist that appeared to rise 
from the sodden plain. Yet he moved 
easily through the darkness, seeming 
to be upheld by it as something tan- 
gible, upon which he might lean. At 
times he thought he heard voices— 
not a particular voice he was thinking 
of, but strange voices—of course unreal 
to his present fancy. And then he 
heard one of these voices, unlike any 
voice in Sidon, and very faint and far 
off, asking if it “was anywhere near 
Sidon !”—evidently some one lost like 
himself. He answered in a voice that 
seemed quite as unreal and as faint, 
and turned in the direction from which 
it came. There was a light moving 
like a will-o'-the-wisp far before him, 
yet below him as if coming out of the 
depths of the earth. It must be fancy, 
but he would see—ah ! 

He had fallen violently forward, and 
at the same moment felt his revolver 
leap from his breast pocket like a living 
thing, and an instant after explode 
upon the rock where it struck, blind- 
ingly illuminating the declivity down 
which he was plunging. The sulphur- 
ous sting of burning powder was in 

s 
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his eyes and nose, yet in that swift 
revealing flash he had time to clutch 
the stems of a trailing vine beside 
him, but not to save his head from 
sharp contact with the same rocky 
ledge that had caught his pistol. The 
pain and shock gave way to a sicken- 
ing sense of warmth at the roots of 
his hair. Giddy and faint his fingers 
relaxed, he felt himself sinking, with a 
languor that was half acquiescence, 
down, down, until, with another shock, 
a wild gasping for air, and a swift re- 
action, he awoke in the cold rushing 
water ! 

Clear and perfectly conscious now, 
though frantically fighting for exist- 
ence with the current, he could dimly 
see a floating black object shooting by 
the shore, at times striking the pro- 
jections of the bank, until in its recoil 
it swung half round and drifted broad- 
side on towards him. He was near 
enough to catch the frayed ends of a 
trailing rope that fastened the struc- 
ture—which seemed to be a few logs 
—together. With a convulsive effort 
he at last gained a footing upon it, and 
then fell fainting along its length. It 
was the raft which the surveyors from 
the embarcadero had just abandoned. 

He did not know this, nor would he 
have thought it otherwise strange that 
a raft might be a part of the drift of 
the overflow, even had he been entirely 
conscious, but his senses were failing, 
although he was still able to keep a 
secure position on the raft, and to 
vaguely believe that it would carry 
him to some relief and succour. How 
long he lay unconscious he never 
knew ; in his after recollections of 
that night, it seemed to have been 
haunted by dreams of passing dim 
banks and strange places ; of a face 
and voice that had been pleasant 
to him; of a terror coming upon 
him as he appeared to be near- 
ing a place like that home that 
he had abandoned in the lonely tu/es. 
He was roused at last by a violent 
headache, as if his soft felt hat had 
been changed into a tightening crown 
of iron. Lifting his hand to his head 


to tear off its covering, he was sur- 
prised to find that he was wearing no 
hat, but that his matted hair, stiffened 
and dried with blood and ooze was 
clinging like a cap to his skull 
in the hot morning sunlight. His 
eyelids and lashes were glued together 
and weighted down by the same san- 
guinary plaster. He crawled to the 
edge of his frail raft, not without 
difficulty, for it oscillated and rocked 
strangely, and dipped his hand in the 
current. When he had cleared his 
eyes he lifted them with a shock of 
amazement. Creek, banks, and plain 
had disappeared ; he was alone on a 
bend of the tossing bay of San Fran- 
cisco ! 

His first and only sense—cleared by 
fasting and quickened by reaction— 
was one of infinite relief. He was 
not only free from the vague terrors of 
the preceding days and nights, but his 
whole past seemed to be lost and sunk 
for ever in this illimitable expanse. 
The low plain of Tasajara, with its 
steadfast monotony of light and 
shadow, had sunk beneath another 
level, but one that glistened, sparkled, 
was instinct with varying life, and 
moved and even danced below him. 
The low palisades of regularly recur- 
ring tw/es that had fenced in, impeded, 
but never relieved the blankness of 
his horizon, were for ever swallowed 
up behind him. All trail of past 
degradation, all record of pain and 
sutfering, all footprints of his wander- 
ing and misguided feet were smoothly 
wiped out in that obliterating sea. He 
was physically helpless, and he felt it ; 
he was in danger, and he knew it—but 
he was free ! 

Haply there was but little wind and 
the sea was slight. The raft was still 
intact so far as he could judge, but 
even in his ignorance he knew it would 
scarcely stand the surges of the lower 
bay. Like most Californians who had 
passed the straits of Carquinez at 
night in a steamer, he did not recog- 
nise the locality, nor even the distant 
peak of Tamalpais. There were a few 
dotting sails that seemed as remote, as 
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uncertain, and as unfriendly as sea- 
birds. The raft was motionless, almost 
as motionless as he was in his cramped 
limbs and sun-dried, stiffened clothes. 
Too weak to keep an upright position, 
without mast, stick, or oar to lift a 
signal above that vast expanse, it 
seemed impossible for him to attract 
attention. Even his pistol was gone. 

Suddenly, in an attempt to raise 
himself, he was struck by a flash so 
blinding that it seemed to pierce his 
aching eyes and brain and turned him 
sick. It appeared to come from a 
crevice between the logs at the further 
end of the raft. Creeping painfully 
towards it he saw that it was a tri- 
angular slip of highly polished metal 
that he had hitherto overlooked. He 
did not know that it was a “ flashing” 
mirror used in topographical observa- 
tion, which had slipped from the sur- 
veyors’ instruments when they aban- 
doned the raft, but his excited faculties 
instinctively detected its value to him. 
He lifted it, and, facing the sun, raised 
it at different angles with his feeble 
arms. But the effort was too much 
for him ; the raft presently seemed to 
be whirling with his movement, and 
he again fell. 


* * 


** Ahoy there!” 

The voice was close upon—in his 
very ears. He opened his eyes. The 
sea still stretched emptily before him ; 
the dotting sails still unchanged and 
distant. Yet a strange shadow lay 
upon the raft. He turned his head 
with difficulty. On the opposite side 
-—so close upon him as to be almost 
over his head,—the great white sails 
of a schooner hovered above him like 
the wings of some enormous sea-bird. 
Then a heavy boom swung across the 
raft, so low that it would have swept 
him away had he been in an upright 
position ; the sides of the vessel grazed 
the raft and she fell slowly off. A 
terrible fear of abandonment took 
possession of him, he tried to speak, 
but could not. The vessel moved 
further away, but the raft followed! 
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He could see now it was being held by 
a boat-hook—could see the odd, eager 
curiosity on two faces that were raised 
above the taffrail, and with that sense 
of relief his eyes again closed in 
unconsciousness. 

A feeling of chilliness, followed by a 
grateful sensation of drawing closer 
under some warm covering, a stinging 
taste in his mouth of fiery liquor and 
the aromatic steam of hot coffee, were 
his first returning sensations. His 
head and neck were swathed in coarse 
bandages, and his skin stiffened and 
smarting with soap. He was lying in 
a rude berth under a half deck from 
which he could see the sky and the 
bellying sail, and presently a bearded 
face filled with rough and practical 
concern that peered down upon him. 

* Halloo! coming round, eh? Hold 
on!” 

The next moment the stranger 
had leaped down beside Elijah. He 
seemed to be an odd mingling of the 
sailor and ranchero with the shrewd- 
ness of a seaport trader. 

“ Hullo, boss! What was it? <A 
free fight, or a wash out?” 

“ A wash out!”! Elijah grasped 
the idea as an inspiration. Yes, his 
cabin had been inundated, he had 
taken to a raft, had been knocked 
off twice or thrice, and had lost every- 
thing—even his revolver ! 

The man looked relieved. ‘Then it 
ain’t a free fight, nor havin’ your crust 
busted and bein’ robbed by beach 
combers, eh?” 

“No,” said Elijah with his first 
faint smile. 

“Glad o’ that,” said the man 
bluntly. “Then thar ain’t no police 
business to tie up to in Frisco? We 
were stuck thar a week once just be- 
cause we chanced to pick up a feller 
who'd been found gagged and then 
thrown overboard by wharf thieves. 
Had to dance attendance at court thar 
and lost our trip.” He stopped and 
looked half-pathetically at the pros- 

1 A mining term for the temporary inunda- 
tion of a claim by flood; also used for the 
sterilising effect of flood on fertile onil, 
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trate Elijah. ‘Look yer! ye ain’t 
just dyin’ to go ashore now and see 
yer friends and send messages, are 
re ? ” 

Elijah shuddered inwardly, but out- 
wardly smiled faintly as he replied, 
“No!” 

* And the tide and wind jest serv- 
in’ us now, ye wouldn’t mind keepin’ 
straight on with us this trip?” 

“ Where to?” asked Elijah. 

“Santy Barbara.” 

“No,” said Elijah, after « moment’s 
pause. “I'll go with you.” 

The man leaped to his feet, lifted 
his head above the upper deck, shouted 
“Let her go free, Jerry!” and then 
turned gratefully to his passenger. 
* Look yer! A wash out is a wash 
out, I reckon, put it any way you 
like ; it don’t put anything back into 
the land, or anything back into your 
pocket afterwards, eh? No! And 
yer well out of it, pardner! Now 
there’s a right smart chance for loca- 
tin’ jest back of Santy Barbara, where 
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thar ain’t no God-forsaken tules to 
overflow ; and ez far as the land and 
licker lies ye ‘needn’t take any water 
in yours’ ef ye don’t want it. You 
kin start fresh thar, pardner, and 
brail up. What's the matter with you, 
old man, is only fever ’n’ agur ketched 
in them twles? I kin see it in your 
eyes. Now you hold on whar you be 
till 1 go forrard and see everything 
taut, and then I'll come back and we'll 
have a talk.” 

And they did. The result of which 
was that at the end of a week’s tossing 
and sea-sickness, Elijah Curtis was 
landed at Santa Barbara, pale, thin, 
but self-contained and resolute. And 
having found favour in the eyes of the 
skipper of the Kitty Hawk, general 
trader, lumber dealer, and ranchman, 
a week later he was located on the 
skipper’s land and installed in the 
skipper’s service. And from that day, 
for five years, Sidon and Tasajara knew 
him no more. 


(To be continued.) 





WESTMINSTER 


Waite the question of the over- 
crowding of the living has been gradu- 
ally claiming a larger measure of public 
attention, that of the overcrowding of 
our illustrious dead within the four 
walls of the Abbey has in like manner 
been pressing itself with gathering 
insistance on the minds of the com- 
paratively few whose official position 
brings home to them the realities of the 
case. This is no new difficulty. So long 
ago as the era of the Commonwealth 
we shall find that it cropped up, though 
in a less acute form. By that time, 
as we learn from the evidence of the 
Dean of Westminster before the Royal 
Commission, the want of space “in 
the parts most traditionally prized,” 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, and the 
chapels north and south of the east 
end, made an overflow into the choir 
aisles, the north transept, and finally 
the nave, a matter of necessity. 

It is idle to lament the waste of 
valuable space which our ancestors did 
so little to discountenance, the pre- 
posterous size and unfortunate placing 
of many of the monuments, the slender 
claims of some of the men and women 
whose mediocrity alone they perpetuate. 
It is worse than idle to sneer at a 
custom sanctioned now by the usage 
of centuries, extended to no mere 
privileged class, as has been asserted, 
a custom which, whether actually pro- 
vocative of great actions or not,—and 
we know that Blake’s burial in the 
Abbey was intended as an incentive 
to heroic achievements—has been 
present to the minds of many at the 
moment of death, and is recognised by 
an overwhelming majority of the nation 
as the fitting crown for its noblest and 
most fruitful lives. To hint at its 
possible discontinuance is to confess 
the decadence of our manhood, or to 
make an assumption of a merit which 
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transcends the material memorial. 
The act of abnegation would be as 
unreasonable as the claim unwarrant- 
able, and to consider seriously such a 
solution of the problem is quite 
unnecessary. 

The evidence collected by the Com- 
missioners has now been before us for 
some months. An inquiry conducted 
by experts, a feature in such a case 
not more new than welcome, has 
collected a body of evidence manage- 
able in quantity, interesting as it is 
intelligible in its matter, and sufficient 
even without the report of the Com- 
missioners, which is now published, 
to show precisely what courses are 
open to us for choice and the reasons 
which must govern it. 

Broadly speaking there are in 
the first instance two alternatives, 
both of them necessarily leaving 
something to be desired. The first 
is represented by the provision of 
some entirely new place of rest for 
those whom the nation delights to 
honour, whether in direct connection 
with the Abbey or not. This is the 
positive course. The second consists 
in accepting what we have to our 
hands, using the Abbey for actual 
sepulture so long as it will admit of it, 
and placing the memorials, much re- 
stricted in size and confined to tablets of 
some form or another, on the walls of 
the cloisters or any other position of 
similar importance which might present 
itself, leaving, in a word, the final 
settlement of the question to posterity. 

The actual position is as follows. 
As regards interments, it was elicited 
from the Clerk of Works by one of the 
Commissioners who devoted himself 
with great perseverance to the discovery 
of the utmost limits of the Abbey’s 
capacity, that there is still room for at 
least ninety more. Throughout the 
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last century, though some rigour was 
exercised in the matter of monuments, 
the burial of a number of inconsiderable 
persons was unfortunately permitted. 
The opening of a new century saw a 
somewhat more jealous supervision, and, 
latterly, the privilege has come to be 
regarded by the authorities as one to 
be granted withso much circumspection 
that the Abbey may be expected at the 
present rate of interment—about one 
in every two years—to hold out for 
nearly two centuries longer. There 
is breathing-space here; but unfor- 
tunately mere interment without 
visible memorial does not meet the 
case, and it is in this connection that 
the need for immediate relief is at once 
apparent. The number of monuments 
erected is considerably in excess of the 
burials, being on an average three in 
two years ; and at the present moment 
there is actually no vacant space 
unless it be for a bust clinging like 
some uncouth growth to a column, or a 
medallion set in a solemn and unvarying 
shade. Indeed so long ago as 1881, 
when it fell to Dean Stanley and the 
First Commissioner, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
to select a position for the intended 
statue to Lord Beaconsfield, it was 
found that there were only two possible 
places for the memorial of a man of 
such eminence ; the statue in question 
occupies one, the other still remains 
vacant. 

To say there is no room for memorials 
while there is room for interments 
cannot of course be strictly true, 
because the flat stone which covers the 
grave may always carry a brass, or a 
marble slab incised or carved in low 
relief, and there is still a large range 
of windows which might under fit 
restraints be tilled with memorial 
glass ; but, after all, these tell their 
story in only a lame way, and can 
hardly be considered even passable 
substitutes for the forms which almost 
universally prevail. Finally, and this 
has been mooted more than once, and 
indeed acted on but with fortunate ten- 
tativeness, some temporary relief might 
no doubt be obtained by shifting here 
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and paring there, by putting the in- 
significant away in the remoter cor- 
ners and stripping them of their ex- 
crescences or their projections. This, 
however, is a course which it is diffi- 
cult to reprobate too strongly. If 
the tablet or monument has not an 
indefeasible right to the position it 
occupies ; if, holding it once, it does not 
hold it for good,—then half the value 
and half the sentiment, and, as Sir 
Frederic Leighton said with great 
justice, at least a part of the archi- 
tectural merit, is absolutely blotted out. 
So and so has no representatives,— 
Wolfe for example—such and such a 
family has died out, it has been said 
with an unmistakable reference to the 
resulting possibilities. Well, even in 
a country church such a reason for the 
semi-obliteration of the memory of some 
local tradesman is a cruel one; but in 
such a case as this where, as we know, 
the tombs have in many cases been 
arranged with an affecting regard for 
the congruity and propriety of their 
surroundings,’ where friend has been 
placed so that he may rest by friend, 
ally and ally side by side, such a pro- 
posal is almost an outrage, and comes 
ill from those who are asking in the 
same breath for a building in intimate 
connection with the Abbey so that 
there may be no break of continuity. 
What a contradiction is here! How 
strange a confusion of thought, when 
it is even proposed, as has been done 
in all gravity, that some of the me- 
morials of the more eminent men 
should be moved at once into the new 
annexe to take off the smell of fresh 
paint as it were, to act as warming- 
pans, as tame elephants, as decoy ducks, 
or whatever one may choose to call 

1 Thus, taking only more recent years, 
Charles Dickens was buried close to the bust 
of Thackeray ; Lord Lytton, as the author 
of The Last of the Barons, by the side 
of a warrior who fell at Barnet; Lord Law- 
rence was buried near Sir James Outram and 
Lord Clyde; Sir Charles Lyell ‘‘at the foot 
of the monument of Woodward, the first 
founder of English geology ;” Bishop Thirl- 
wall near George Grote; and Mr. Spottis- 
woode near Archbishop Spottiswoode, the 
historian of the Scottish Church. 
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them! Rather let us have an abrupt 
severance, a simple cleavage, than 
brush away a cobweb whiich asso- 
ciations have hallowed, than break a 
link in the chain of historical sequence. 
We have our museums elsewhere ; let 
us beware of adding another to the 
number. 

So much for the sentimental side of 
a suggestion for which architectural ad- 
vantages have also been claimed by 
its admirers. It is perfectly true, 
and the simple fact is patent beyond 
denial, that the architecture is in 
some measure masked by works which 
are very often quite out of keeping 
with it, and in many cases tinged with 
a sickly sentimentality which is jar- 
ring enough ; but they have at least 
the advantage of preserving what they 
do somewhat to hide, a point of which 
an architectural purist is somewhat 
oblivious, and the broad and solemn 
background actually gains in dignity 
from the fanciful fretwork which 
plays about it. Moreover, once begin 
to move structures for which in many 
instances arcades have been blocked 
up, string-courses cut short, and wall- 
spaces tampered with, and it will be 
found that a very large amount of 
new stonework will be necessary. So 
far the interior is in happy contrast 
to the outside. No old church, in 
fact, preserves more intact the warm 
and sombre colouring which time only 
gives; to break this up with spots 
and stripes of new stonework would 
be destructive of the rich harmony 
which now forms so large a part of 
the great church’s charm, the sacrifice 
of a reality for an idea. 

It has been incidentally mentioned 
that the great cloisters have been 
suggested as offering the easiest and 
most natural solution of the question. 
There is a good deal to be said for 
this view, and Mr. Knowles, who is 
responsible for it, put the case strongly 
in the pages of the Nineteenth Century 
Review. The cloisters, as he argued, 
are a central part of the old Abbey 
precincts ; they are approached directly 
from the south aisle at two points, 


and, which is a happy feature in the 
case, and does a good deal to break 
the abruptness of the transition from 
inside to outside, the northern half 
of the east walk is actually an in- 
tegral part of the main fabric, being 
in point of fact nothing else than the 
western aisle of the south transept. 

The cloisters themselves are of 
noble size, and, as Mr. Knowles was 
able to show, offer an amount of wall- 
space which it would take a long 
time to fill. That they are somewhat 
squalid now is unfortunate for the 
attractiveness of the suggestion ; but 
a little restoration carefully applied, 
and the glazing of the openings,—an 
indispensable precaution— would do all 
that is needful to fit them for their 
new use. So much in their favour ; 
objections, however, suggest themselves 
at once. The first is that the cloisters 
are an open thoroughfare, though little 
importance need be attached to this ; 
the second is that, while the wall- 
space may be adequate enough, there 
is no floor-space at all, and floor-space 
is indispensable for all but tablets and 
medallions of modest dimensions. To 
confine the memorials to the cloisters 
would be in fact equivalent to passing 
a sumptuary law to restrict their form 
and size, and the architectural effect 
of such a result would be unspeakably 
monotonous and wearisome. 

There is one other point on which 
Mr. Knowles laid much stress,—the 
propriety of utilising the garth for 
burials. Such a course would be 
most natural, and indeed it appears, 
on the testimony of the Clerk of 
Works, that, as might have been 
anticipated, it commended itself as 
such to our ancestors some six hun- 
dred years ago, the ground being so 
full of remains as to preclude any 
further use of it. The advantages 
which the cloisters offer are, it would 
seem, of no very real kind. There was 
some talk before the Commission of 
first and second class interments. The 
phrase is distressingly suggestive of 
Mr. Bumble; but if anything of 
the sort did commend itself—though 
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where the process of selection is so 
severe distinctions would be very in- 
vidious—the cloisters might be made 
use of. It is probable, however, that a 
reference was made to existing monu- 
ments ; to move them to the cloisters 
would be just as objectionable as 
moving them to a new building, and it 
was not likely that the Commissioners 
would make such a recommedation. 
Before passing to the suggestions 
now actually before us it is worth 
while to notice briefly some earlier 


proposals of which they are the 
legitimate successors. The first to be 
regularly formulated, though Sir 


Charles Barry appears to have made 
drawings of a cloister, was that of 
Sir Gilbert Scott. His scheme was a 
large one, including a so-called campo 
santo and a memorial chapel on the 
Abingdon Street front opposite the 
Victoria Tower which was to be ap- 
proached by a long passage-way passing 
under the buttresses of the Chapter 
House and then turning south. ‘The 
mere clearance of the site would have 
cost some £200,000, and a structure 
of such extreme length and moderate 
height would have offered a very 
difficult problem for architectural 
treatment. This scheme however held 
the field till Mr. James Fergusson, 
after considerable correspondence with 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, published a plan 
for a newtransept. This transept was 
to have been a great hall, similarly 
approached round the Chapter House, 
running directly south from that 
building and extending as far as the 


College garden. If built on Mr. 
Fergusson’s plan it would have 


‘‘ provided space for monuments very 
much larger than the existing nave of 
the Abbey,” a provision of quite un- 
necessary magnitude ; and the building 
itself, which was to have been wider 
than the Abbey nave and covered with 
a roof of flat pitch, could hardly have 
missed being unwieldy in itself besides 
acting prejudicially on its magnificent 
neighbour, crushing the Chapter 
House, and greatly dwarfing Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel. The hand of 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre was apparent in 
this plan ; his interest in the Abbey is 
of long standing, and he has devoted 
considerable time and labour to study- 
ing the subject and to writing upon it. 
Tired however of a course which 
possibly seemed too negative, and ob- 
livious of certain well-meant attempts 
during an ambitious tenure of the 
wdileship which nothing can persuade 
the public to view with satisfaction, 
he was moved by the approach of the 
(Jueen’s Jubilee to broach a project for 
a Victoria Chapel, to be built close to 
the Abbey, on a par with it in dignity, 
or, to use his own words, “ quite as 
much so as Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel,” and devoted to monuments of 
the great men of the Victorian Era. 
The clearance thus effected in the 
church itself was to have been followed 
by a general shifting of the other 
monuments,—a sort of Mad Tea-party 
on a large scale—a course to which 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre seems to have been 
moved by the enjoyment which the 
clearance of the old Law Courts from 
Westminster Hall afforded him. Much 
grievous work has been done in the 
name of the Jubilee, but had the 
Victoria Chapel been carried out in all 
its completeness we should have had 
an achievement quite peerless in its 
undesirability. What would have hap- 
pened had not the Imperial Institute 
justified itself at that early stage of its 
existence by blocking the way, it is 
dreadful to contemplate. Mr. Lefevre 
has evidently not lost his liking for his 
project, but its day is clearly past. 

We now find ourselves face to face 
with the proposals on which the Com- 
mission has actually reported, and for 
convenience’ sake we may regard them 
as divided into buildings in close con- 
nection (real or supposed) with the 
Abbey, and those not in direct com- 
munication, and as subdivided into 


those which provide permanent and 
those which give only temporary relief. 
It will be better in the first instance 
to deal with those for which their 
authors claim direct connection with 
the main building, a claim which is 
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actually made in every case but one, 
and finally to consider that single 
example. 

Mr. Pearson has no less than five 
schemes, though one of them is so 
slight a modification of another that 
the two may be taken together, on all 
of which he was examined at length 
by the Commission. The largest of 
these projects, and that which differs 
less materially than the others from 
those already noticed, reproduces the 
now familiar feature of a covered 
passage from Poets’ Corner under the 
Chapter House buttresses, but the 
memorial chapel itself is on a reason- 
able scale, and as it takes the form of 
a nave with double aisles on either side, 
the highest part, though but little south 
of the centre of the Chapter House, 
would allow of a good view of that 
building from the north-east. A second 
plan showing the whole structure 
moved twenty-five feet southwards 
would of course be proportionately 
better in that respect. The east end 
of the chapel is shown projecting 
slightly further eastwards than Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and while other- 
wise creating no interference, would 
altogether mask the Chapter House 
from the south-east. 

The second scheme is an entirely new 
departure, being nothing less than a 
proposal to add a new north aisle 
running from the north transept 
almost the whole length of the existing 
aisle of the nave, and entered directly 
from it and from the transept. The 
third plan also occupies the Abbey 
Grreen, but takes the form of a “ double 
cloister, glazed at both sides, enclosing 
a garth with approaches to the Abbey 
similar to those in the previous 
scheme.” This plan is not much 
favoured by its author; and, as a 
matter of fact, the building of a new 
cloister, however conveniently planned 
for its particular purpose, while one 
already exists, is a proposal which 
hardly needs combating. 

On somewhat the same lines as Mr. 
Pearson’s first scheme is one which is 
jointly promoted by Messrs. Lawrence 
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Harvey and J. P. Seddon. The main 
difference being that the entrance in 
this case would be from the south end 
of the east walk of the cloisters in- 
stead of from the Abbey, that the 
chapel would extend right out to 
Abingdon Street instead of only to 
the frontage of Palace Yard, and that 
it would be a great deal more expen- 
sive,—some £400,000 in all. 

It is something of a relief to pass 
from so large a project as this to the 
modest proposals of Mr. R. H. Car- 
penter and the late Mr. Tarver, the 
plan of the former consisting of a small 
addition in the angle formed by the 
north transept and the north aisle of 
the nave, and that of the latter of 
“a wreath of chapels” round the 
Chapter House. Now there is an 
initial objection to such a scheme as 
that of Mr. Tarver,—and Mr. Car- 
penter’s is only somewhat better in 
this respect—that a little series of 
columbaria, (if we may so call them, 
and who knows what the womb of 
time may bring forth!) which obvi- 


ously lack the monumental and 
dignified character that the  pur- 


pose demands, is quite unsuited for 
the reception of anything of the 
first importance and would not give 
relief of a permanent kind. More- 
over, a scheme which is hardly more 
than a makeshift sets a bad precedent, 
and the very existence of such an 
addition as is proposed would suggest 
the erection of some similar little 
chapels or chambers whenever these 
should be exhausted. It has the 
further disadvantage, and this Mr. 
Pearson’s first scheme shares with it, 
of obscuring the outline of the Chapter 
House, altering an original and charac- 
teristic design, and embodying the 
buttresses in the building in just the 
same way as has been done, with or 
without justification, at Westminster 
Hall. 

All the plans for the erection of a 
building to the south-east of the 
Abbey would tend to clog up and hide 
the Chapter House; they would 
either vie with the Abbey or look 
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insignificant by the side of it, and 
would entail a large outlay in the 
clearance of the ground to the south 
east of the Chapter House only to 
cumber it again. Nothing is more 
irritating, more productive of lasting 
discontent, than to see a building in 
all its beauty for a season only to 
lose it again. Such has been our 
experience lately with Saint George’s, 
Bloomsbury, thrown open for a few 
months, and now again hermetically 
sealed, and with a very ill-looking 
stopper. If a church of comparatively 
slight interest is to be regretted, how 
much more would the varied and 
charming group in question, once 
disclosed, cry aloud for lasting free- 
dom? Let a clearance be made by 
all means, if the funds admit of it,— 
two houses on the Old Palace Yard 
front and three behind ‘ would be 
almost sufticient—but let there be no 
doubt about the permanence of the 
improvement. 

The new north aisle, while free 
from the aforesaid objections, and 
certainly not wanting in special ad- 
vantages of its own, is too bold an 
experiment to be tried unless one is 
quite sure that there is justification 
for it, or, indeed, no possible loophole 
of escape from it. The connection 
with the Abbey would be direct. 
That is a feature which commends 
itself at once; but if the connection 
is merely to be by a door or doors, 
the aisle would practically be, as 
one of the members of the Commission 
said, “the next room.” That is, as 
M. d’Argenton would have said, a 
mot cruel, but it conveys very clearly 
the nature of the bulwark which 
exists in that great aisle wall. Does 
so discrete a connection, we are 
bound to ask ourselves, constitute a 
sufficient cause for tampering with 
the integrity of a great historical 
monument ? 

Our Abbey Church is so richly 
dowered with associations ; it is to so 
many of us what it was to Voltaire, 
the temple consacré & la Mémoire, that 
we are perhaps liable to overlook its 
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merits as a piece of architecture. Yet 
it is a quite unique building in this 
country ; and though, as Mr. Pearson 
says, the nave is modernised and 
debased outside, yet the whole design 
does here stand practically confessed, 
here on the Abbey Green and no- 
where else. There may be possibilities 
of beauty in a work which have 
escaped the author. It may be true 
that Chopin said of a rendering of a 
work of his own, “That is not what 
I meant, but J like it better ;”’ but it 
is for the creator to say so. 

It is quite possible that the new 
aisle might prove no eyesore : it might 
prove even the reverse ; but we must 
not run the risk unless the benefits 
which are to accrue are something 
more real than those which Mr. 
Pearson holds out. Again, the question 
of style, one of the greatest importance, 
is beset with difficulties. It is becom- 
ing an old story now, the cry for a 
new style of our own which cannot be 
manufactured and will not grow. 
For six thousand years, as Victor 
Hugo says in that strange and fanciful 
chapter in Votre Dame, architecture 
was the book in which the thoughts of 
the whole hwman race were inscribed. 
Therein were recorded not only the 
various manifestations of religious 
feeling, but, in the very portals of the 
church, may be read the protest of the 
worldling or the reactionary. Where 
one building preached an ancient faith, 
a love of order and stable government, 
another,—and Victor Hugo names St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie as an instance 
—was, so to speak, the organ of the 
Opposition. The durable book of 
architecture has been killed by the 
still more lasting product of the 
printing-press. We are no longer 
articulate in stone and marble; it is 
not the vehicle for the expression of 
our thoughts which is natural to us, 
and in the consequent want of in- 
spiration our choice has to be made 
deliberately and in cold blood. What 
then is to be our model? Mr. Pearson’s 
own idea is to show that the addition 
is of later date than the church proper 
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by the simple adoption of a later style. 
Now to copy exactly may be to run 
the risk of falsifying the history of 
the fabric, but designedly to adopt some 
special development of a later period, 
is somewhat like going out of the way 
to make falsification falser; and the 
presence of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, a veritably late growth, makes 
the question all the more thorny. At 
this point, fortunately, we are met by 
a suggestion which has recently ap- 
peared in the pages of Ze Builder 
(December 27th, 1890), bolder indeed 
than that which we have been con- 
sidering, but far more fruitful in 
advantages. The writer proposes that 
an aisle should be built in the precise 
position adopted by Mr. Pearson, that 
a gabled roof should take the place of 
the lean-to form adopted by that 
gentleman, and that the whole of the 
glass should be taken out of the exist- 
ing two-light windows so far as the 
new aisle might extend, and be moved 
bodily into a series of openings of 
precisely similar outline in the new 
north wall. The effect of such a 
proceeding would be that the unglazed 
windows would form a great open 
arcade giving an exceedingly pic- 
turesque view into the new aisle, and 
the connection between the new work 
and the old would be of the closest 
possible kind. Further, the general 
question of style would have been 
settled by the necessity for accommo- 
dating existing memorial glass, while 
a few modern touches, as the writer 
suggests, might be trusted to give the 
necessary hint to the archeologist of 
the future. Such an addition as this 
would, it is almost needless to say, 
have ample precedent in old work, and 
it is enough to point to the north-west 
and south-west chapels at Lincoln 
Minster as a case in point. 

Such then being the possibilities in 
the way of direct connection, it remains 
to notice the scheme already alluded 
to as standing alone in the category of 
the professedly disconnected, a scheme 
which, introduced late in the day and 
with no great flourish of trumpets, 
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still boasts an obvious propriety which 
appeared to be generally recognised 
before the Commission closed its 
sittings. 

A glance at a ground plan of the 
Abbey precincts will show us that the 
south wall of the cloisters forms the 
northern boundary of a strip of ground 
running nearly the whole length of 
the cloister walk, the site of the old 
refectory, and still unoccupied except 
for some buildings of quite trivial 
character at one end. This piece of 
land, which is bounded on the south 
side by Ashburnham House, is ap- 
parently still the property of the Dean 
and Chapter and theirs to deal with if 
they so decide, seeing that no con- 
sideration whatever was given for it at 
the time that Ashburnham House was 
itself handed over to the Governing 
Body of Westminster School. This 
then is the subject of the last and 
perhaps the most satisfactory of Mr. 
Pearson’s proposals. Now, it has been 
claimed by the partisans of each of 
the remaining sites that they admit of 
a direct connection with the Abbey. 
Nothing of the sort is urged in favour 
of the one under notice. The intimate 
connection of a new north aisle is of 
course admitted, but with what show 
of reason can direct connection be 
claimed for any of those buildings 
which have to be approached through 
corridors and chambers, or in what 
respect is the noble and ancient 
cloister walk a less fitting approach to 
the new building! Is it because it is 
open to windand rain? That is easily 
remedied. Is it because it is a passage 
way, an entrance to the Abbey! That 
has actually been claimed for the other 
sites as a good feature. Is the oppo- 
sition to the cloister consequent on the 
squalid condition into which it has been 
allowed to fall? Then a reason for 
putting it into proper repair should be 
welcomed rather than rejected. 

What are the actual facts of the 
case? The refectory site may be 
reached directly down either the east 
or west walks of the cloister, the dis- 
tance from door to door being little 
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more than one hundred and fifty feet. 
None of the proposed chapels are 
nearer than this, except Mr. Tarver’s 
“wreath,” and some are more distant. 
The available dimensions are ample, 
the lowest estimate being one hundred 
and thirty feet by thirty-seven, and 
the cost is put at £30,000. Nothing 
providing the same amount of accom- 
modation could be cheaper, and as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Pearson himself 
estimates his Palace Yard chapel at 
twice the amount. Far from being 
conspicuous, and that surely is not 
desirable, a building in this position 
would hardly make its presence felt, 
and being raised on the old lines would 
group harmoniously with the existing 
units of an architectural whole, This 
reticence, if we may so term it, is a 
point on which some stress should be 
laid. It is probable that most of us 
regret a good deal that was done in the 
early days of revived church restora- 
tion. The feeling of respect for old 
work has grown and is growing, almost 
in spite of the attitude adopted by some 
of its advocates. What it may be two 
or three centuries hence it is impossible 
to forecast, but the chances are that 
posterity will not bless us if we put a 
rash hand on the Abbey itself. What 
would be our own feelings if our great- 
grandfathers had done what we lightly 
speak of doing ; or is there any reason 
to suppose that indiscreet action on our 
part would be less resented by those 
who follow us than the vandalism of the 
early years of the century is resented 
by ourselves ? 

All that remains of the refectory is 
the north wall for a height of some 
thirty feet, and a much decayed piece 
of arcading at the eastend. The north 


wall, which contains a Norman arcade 
below and a range of blocked up two- 
light windows of the fifteenth century 
above, is still capable of being pre- 
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served, though rapidly decaying, and 
would necessarily give the keynote of 
the whole design. The new building 
could not pretend to be a restoration, 
but at any rate we know what the old 
windows were, and the mere fact of 
covering in the open space would pre- 
serve features of old work which are 
otherwise doomed to gradual ex- 
tinction. 

Nearly all the designs show the 
chapels composed of a central portion 
and at least two aisles. What the in- 
tention of such an arrangement may 
be is not quite clear; and an almost 
unbroken hall, with but shallow re- 
cesses, such as the refectory would 
present, will commend itself to most 
as being better suited for the par- 
ticular purpose, and decidedly more 
economical of space. Mr. Pearson 
himself seems to favour the north 
aisle ; but, if he does so, he has put a 
two-edged sword into the hands of his 
opponents by showing in a. slight 
sketch an admirable treatment of the 
building on the refectory site, a treat- 
ment which is unusual, picturesque 
without loss of dignity, and justified, 
or rather necessitated, by structural 
difficulties. 

No more need be said ; the setile- 
ment of the question lies on the knees 
of the gods. Give us, however, a new 
refectory, such as the actual report of 
the Commission suggests, restored for 
another and higher purpose than that 
which its founders contemplated ; give 
us a Chapter House freed from accre- 
tions, the squalor of which can hardly 
be matched in the neighbourhood of any 
other great church ; and we shall say 
that the common altar of Use and 
Beauty has been crowned with an 
acceptable offering on which the fire 
from heaven will not be called down 
in vain. 

ArtHur Epmunpd Srreer. 
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TWENTY YEARS 

Tue period designated at the head of 
this paper is not a capricious selection 
out of many fat years, nor is it pitched 
upon merely for the sake of rounding 
off a title-page. The figures, admir- 
ably as they serve the purpose in 
hand, are of a purely personal origin. 
To be brief, it is exactly twenty years 
ago this spring that I myself, a humble 
pilgrim from the far south, sniffed for 
the first time the mingled odours of 
phosphates, guano, and fish manure 
with which the keen sea breezes of an 
East Lothian seeding-time were ever 
laden. My first emotions upon that 
occasion did greater credit, I fear, to 
my familiarity with the author of 
Waverley, than with the illustrious 
Stephens, whose Book of the Farm was 
the agricultural classic of that period. 
I can even now recall how strong were 
my emotions when I realised that the 
russet-coloured shadowy range before 
me was the Lammermuirs; that the 
mightiest of the many sea-girt crags 
round which the surf of the North 
Sea was rushing before a landward 
gale, was in very truth the famous 
Bass Rock; that the huge cone- 
shaped hill springing high above plain 
and sea was that same Berwick Law, 
whose crown had been so often lit by 
the witches’ funeral fire; that the 
grey pile of ruinous walls poised upon 
the cliff not far beyond, marked 
where 

Tantallon’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep. 


And last of all, but most captivating 
at the time to my imagination, was 
the great headland of St. Abbs. It 
was not so much perhaps the grandeur 
of the abrupt descent which the 
eastern spurs of the Lammermuirs 
here make into the North Sea that 
held my fancy, but the knowledge that 
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the lonely crag, standing out into the 
waves at their feet and visible miles 
away, was indelibly associated with 
the tragic fate and fortunes of the 
Master of Ravenswood and the im- 
mortal humours of Caleb Balderstone. 
I remember too how well upon that 
occasion I realised what a poor pre- 
paration for facing the colloquial 
Doric was even a lifelong devotion to 
the printed wisdom of an Edie Ochil- 
tree or a Meg Dods. It is true 
that my pilot on that expedition 
was the most uncompromising expo- 
nent of the vernacular in East 
Lothian. He had, moreover, a voice 
that made the slothful hind, or the 
too contemplative ditcher, at the far 
end of a forty-acre field jump as if a 
cannon shot had passed within a foot 
of his head. I did not however 
know that at the time. I only felt a 
conviction that it would in all pro- 
bability be very long before I was 
in a position to exchange ideas with 
him upon agriculture or any other 
subject. Not however that my guide 
wished to exchange ideas upon agri- 
culture with any one, least of all with 
a benighted Southron. Heavens for- 
bid! Mr. B was, and for years 
unnumbered had been, steward of the 
most celebrated farm in the most 
celebrated farming district in Great 
Britain. He was a man of iron and a 
man of action. On weekdays con- 
sumed from morning till night with 
an untiring energy, a passion for his 
work, and a pride in its results that 
was certainly not misplaced ; on Sun- 
days a pillar of his church, chief 
patron of its nonconforming minister, 
and in religious exercises never ex- 
celled in diligence by the most enthu- 
siastic Covenanter that ever pined in 
the dungeons of the Bass. 

However great the trials and ad- 
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versities which East Lothian has 
passed through, she shows small 
trace of them upon her smooth 


fair surface. For no one with even 
the most limited appreciation of rural 
affairs could look, I think, to-day upon 
those marvellously tilled plains with- 
out some quickening of the pulse, some 
thrill of more than common interest. 
From the windows of the Flying 
Scotchman as it bursts out of the tor- 
tuous glens of Berwickshire, and 
meeting the sea breeze at Cockburn’s- 
path turns westward for its final rush 
along the level Lothian shore, nothing 
would seem to have changed. Past 
Innerwick and away over the famous 
red lands of Dunbar; past the very 
spot where Cromwell, gazing upward 
at the moving ranks of the Scottish 
army, must have uttered his historical 
thanksgiving for the delivery of the 
Amalekites into his ruthless hand ; 
on still over the darker soils of 
Drem and Longniddry till the coal- 
fields of Mid Lothian and the battle 
ground of Preston Pans announce the 
approach to the outskirts of the mo- 
dern Athens. On the one hand there 
are glimpses of blue sea and of a 
level but rock-bound island-studded 
coast ; upon the other the long swell of 
the Lammermuirs fills the southern 
sky. But always in the foreground 
are the clean treeless fields, the close- 
clipped thorn fences and the great red- 
roofed steadings with their tall engine 
chimneys tapering heavenwards, sug- 
gestive, and not inaptly so, of factories 
of meat and grain, rather than the 
homely farmyard of the Southerner. 


Mile after mile the vast tillage 
fields fly by. Searcely an acre of 
permanent pasture, save park or 


paddock, from Preston Pans to Cock- 
burn’s-path, from the Lammermuirs to 
the sea. The very train itself seems 
to throb to the time-honoured East 
Lothian six shift rotation and familiar 
refrain: ‘ Turnips, barley seeds, oats, 
potatoes, wheat, but dinna forget 
” ‘ 
plenty muck—plenty muck.” Scarcely 
an open ditch is to be seen; land 
has been too precious ; but hundreds 
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of miles of subsoil tile-draining convey 
the surface water into one of the half- 
dozen streams that flow seawards from 
the Lammermuirs. There are no 
grassy lanes here, no tangled hedge- 
rows, no flowery banks, no scattered 
timber, no reedy ponds nor nutty 
copses. Every nook and angle and ex- 
crescence, such as soften the material 
monotony of the ordinary common- 
place country landscape, has in East 
Lothian been ruthlessly shorn off. 
Every foot of soil, save that occupied by 
the root of the close-shaven low thorn 
hedge, has to produce its tribute, and 
this to the extreme limit of earth’s pro- 
ductive power. This sounds appalling, 
but the very abundance and the 
colouring consequent on such abund- 
ance almost redeem it. And who that 
had a soul for such things at all would 
quibble about the constituents of an 
East Lothian foreground? In the shires 
of Huntingdon or Bedford such ruth- 
less thrift might add melancholy to an 
already sombre landscape. But daisies 
and buttercups, thatched cottages and 
hedgerow trees, can be dispensed with 
here. The point of view is different. 
It is a land of breezy space and 
spreading distance. What matter the 
forty acres of potato drills at your 
feet, if without moving you can see 
the sun sink behind Arthur’s Seat 
twenty miles away upon the one hand, 
or watch the light fade from the wild 
crests of the Lammermuirs upon the 
other, or hear behind you the surf boom- 
ing in the caverns of Tantallon or on 
the rocky ledges of Ebroughie or Fidra ! 

Whether from train or high road, or 
anywhere else, there is little super- 
ficial change in the surface of East 
Lothian since the good old times before 
the Deluge. It is into the big stone 
farmhouses, into the agents’ offices, into 
the ledgers of the country banks that 
you must penetrate to see how the 
mighty are fallen, or, to put it more 
clearly, appreciate the financial recon- 
struction to which the country as had 
to submit. And with these we have 
nothing to do. 

Thousands of Englishmen make the 
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transit of East Lothian every autumn, 
hound for the North. It is the rarest 
thing to meet one who has ever set 
foot in this interesting corner of Scot- 
land. It is almost as rare, outside 
purely agricultural circles, to find any 
one who has a clear idea of exactly 
where the county of Haddington lies, 
and what claims it has (and they are 
many) on his notice. Most of the few 
strangers that are to be seen there 
nowadays are pilgrims to some of the 
lesser shrines of Scottish golf, notably 
to North Berwick. Twenty years ago 
North Berwick Links were the trysting 
ground of neighbouring farmers, with 
a sprinkling of Edinburgh amateurs 
and professionals in the holiday seasons. 
The modern golfer, whose attitude 
towards the royal and ancient game 
differs considerably in many subtle 
ways from that of the old frequenters 
of Lothian Links, nevertheless regards 
the atmosphere of a Scottish green as 
specially bracing to his golfing tone. 
So now the medal-days at North 
Berwick in the season fill half a column 
of a newspaper. And the old fogeys 
grow] at a pot-hunting, stroke-counting, 
record-making generation, as the 
mixing of the second tumbler produces 
reminiscences of quiet matches for 
half-a-crown a hole in the brave days 
of old when wheat in Haddington 
market brought sixty shillings a 
quarter, and Border Leicester ewes 
were four pounds apiece. The modern 
golfer, however unmerited may be the 
strictures of the score-despising toddy- 
drinking veteran, is the last person we 
should suspect of carrying his investiga- 
tions of East Lothian much beyond the 
precincts of North Berwick. It is not 
necessary to have spent an autumn at 
St. Andrews to be aware that when 
the golfer is on the war-path his wife 
is practically a widow and his children 
fatherless from Monday morning till 
Saturday night. Even upon the one 


day on which public opinion, in Scot- 
land at any rate, drags him from his 
labour of love, some carping spirits 
aver that he is so busy pondering, not, 
I am afraid, upon his sins, but upon 
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the balls he has“ topped” and “ sliced” 
and “hooked” during the week, that 
he is unavailable for ordinary purposes 
or for rational society. 

Even the golfer however as he stands 
at Drem Junction waiting for the train 
that is to bear him to the goal of his 
desires must look at something. And 
as his gaze will probably be by intuition 
turned seaward, he will find it met by 
a long swelling ridge, cultivated in 
forty-acre rectangular fields of the 
most approved East Lothian culture, 
and crowned by an ample homestead 
of the most severe East Lothian type. 
This is Fenton Barns. And what 
then? the reader will probably ask. 
Alas for fame! Somewhat less than 
twenty years ago, Great Britain, for a 
short space, and not Great Britain only 
but enlightened agricultural centres 
throughout Europe, rang with the 
name. It is not for the sake of re- 
opening old sores that I recall the 
incident in question, but simply as one 
of the most striking and significant 
illustrations of the change of times that 
could be cited. 

In 1872 Mr. George Hope, then 
tenant of Fenton Barns, received 
notice from his landlord that his lease 
would not be renewed. His family 
had just completed the century of their 
occupation. The first tenant of the 
name had found the farm a tract of 
cold clays, of water-logged fields, and 
marshy, furzy commons,—such indeed 
as was much of the country from 
which the Lothians in the last century 
were reclaimed. The last had created 
not merely a national but a European 
reputation for himself and his farm. 
Fenton Barns throughout the two pre- 
vious decades had been a Mecca whither 
aspiring farmers from the Caucasus to 
the Rocky Mountains, from Sicily to 
Sweden, turned their steps. Mr. Hope 
was a gentleman whose modesty and 
high character were equal to his wide 
reputation as an agriculturist. His 
farming was of the bold, generous, and 
enterprising kind which made _ the 
Lothian tenants the most admirable of 
their class and the Lothian landlords 
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the most fortunate of theirs. Mr. Hope 
however had the misfortune to differ 
from his landlord in politics. No 
matter that his radicalism as judged by 
current standards would seem mild and 
innocuous indeed. He was a Liberal 
then at any rate and that was sufficient. 
A comparatively backward and only 
partially fertile region had by the skill 
and enterprise of three or four genera- 
tions of cultivators become the most 
productive and the highest rented in 
Europe. Landlords would have been 
more than human if their heads had 
not been a trifle turned. The pro- 
prietor of Fenton Barns was also a 
most excellent man. He was moreover 
a Right Honourable and had been once 
a pillar of his party in a quiet way, and 
when he gave the distinguished occupant 
of Fenton Barns notice to quit he was 
of course acting strictly within his 
rights. But an eccentric exercise of a 
right sometimes arouses more indigna- 
tion than the perpetration of a wrong. 
The storm that descended upon the 
head of this stalwart, but misguided, 
Right Honourable made his bitterest 
foes almost sorry for him, and must 
have made this really kind-hearted 
gentleman wish that he had never been 
born. The blunder was so amazing 
that the sympathy expressed far and 
wide for the victim of it became after 
a time very generally extended to the 
persons whose convictions at the time 
compelled them to find excuses for it. 
Special correspondents from the great 
London journals descended at Drem 
Station. The agricultural papers gave 
themselves up to the absorbing topic. 
Britons from all quarters poured forth 
their indignation, and recorded their 
admiration for and their gratitude to 
the man ‘“‘who had done more than 
wny one living for British agriculture.” 
Unkind questions, too, by way of con- 
trast were asked in these communica- 
tions, sarcastic inquiries whether any- 
body had ever heard of the Right 
Honourable, and if so who was he ? &e., 
&e. Foreigners from all over the 
Continent wrote to the English Press 
in the same strain. 
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I have dwelt on this incident of 
1872, not for its own sake, but as a 
remarkable illustration of the plethoric 
condition which Lothian land had 
reached before its downfall. With the 
history of the next ten years fresh in 
the mind and a vivid recollection of 
the almost panic-stricken state of East 
Lothian at their close, the question of 
political opinions giving rise to such 
an incident sounds like a grim joke. 
If the famous tenant of Fenton Barns 
had been a man capable of cherishing 
resentment (which he was not) he need 
have asked for nothing more than to 
have been spared to see the next decade. 
There were probably few tenants in 
East Lothian who by 1882 had not 
come to curse the day when their 
leases were renewed. ‘Twenty years 
ago, however, when tillage farming on 
a great scale was profitable, and the 
fine old sod of even the Wiltshire 
downs was being broken up to grow a 
meagre three-quarters of wheat to the 
acre, the Lothians were the show- 
ground of British agriculture, and the 
Lothian farmers confessed to be the 
most skilful husbandmen on a great 
scale that the world had ever seen. It 
fell to my lot during a residence of two 
years in East Lothian to be frequently 
in the company of people from all parts 
of the country, and indeed from many 
countries, who were capable of forming 
an opinion and drawing contrasts on 
such matters, and had indeed come 
there for the purpose. Whether from 
Suffolk or from Denmark, from 
Lincolnshire or the Rhine Valley, the 
note was the same,—one of unqualified 
admiration and unconcealed surprise. 
East Lothian in August was indeed a 
sight worth looking at. I have seen 
the north-western prairies in harvest- 
time; but the point of view there is, 
how little has been done by man in 
the production of such an ocean of 
waving grain, and how vast are the 
potentialities of mere area. East 
Lothian, on the other hand, is the 
triumph of science. And at the risk 


of being technical I must remark that 
six quarters of wheat to the acre, with 
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straw to match and barley and oats in 
the same relative proportions, presents 
a very different appearance to the eye 
from three quarters. As the swedes 
and turnips too, with the advance of 
autumn, began to fill the drills, how 
thick and strong and level they grew 
out of the clean friable soil! By 
November the roots in their serried 
ranks seemed to be literally jostling 
one another out of the ground. With 
November came the potato “ lifting.” 
And I have known the potato crop 
on an East Lothian farm in those days 
sold in the ground free of further ex- 
pense for three thousand pounds! but 
underneath it, be it remembered, there 
were forty tons of barn-yard manure 
and nine hundred pounds of artificial 
fertiliser! What a difference there 
was between the gathering of the crop 
from those vast clean fields, and the 
same operation in the land which the 
potato has made so particularly its 
own. Beyond the Channel the tattered 
lrishman, up to his knees in a tangled 
mass of weeds, laboriously scoops out 
his year’s rations from his petty patch 


with a long-handled narrow-bladed 
spade. In Scotland the lifting ploughs 


go tearing up the long, clean, weedless 
drills, scattering right and left the 
luscious mealy roots that have perhaps 
been already purchased for the most 
famous London restaurants. Behind 
follow the gatherers, a gang of lusty 
girls, many of them from the Western 
Islands, vast of limb, scanty of skirt, 
and with cheeks as red as the tiled 
roofs of the * bothies”’ they are housed 
in. Behind them again marches the 
“ Grieve,” on most farms a functionary 
in chief command, on a great farm, 
however, only lieutenant to the steward 
and in charge of this big gang, twenty 
in number perhaps, of female hands. 
Whether shovel-hoeing grain, or sing- 
ling turnips, or gathering potatoes, or 
carrying four-bushel sacks of grain on 
their backs to the granaries on thresh- 
ing-days, the Grieve is there incommand 
of his troop of Amazons. And they 
needed a master, these Gaelic-cackling, 
boisterous lassies, as was very evident 
No. 382,—vob. LX1v. 


when for an occasional brief interval 
they had a forty-acre field to them- 
selves. They were a striking feature 
in the rural economy of the Lothians. 
Exotics from the Hebrides most of 
them, and a queer contrast with their 
shrill cackle to the stolid serious Low- 
land labourer, who, as likely as not, 
had a brother a member of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, or a son a 
doctor of medicine in Aberdeenshire. 
He himself was only earning, potato 
allowance, cow-feed and coals included, 
thirteen or fourteen shillings a week ; 
but he would have been very much sur- 
prised if, in the fulness of your heart, 
or for some trifling service rendered, 
you had offered him a shilling. Nor, 
I think, would you have, in those days 
at any rate, repeated the experiment. 
On the other hand he knew nothing of 
what you may call the manners (or the 
obsequiousness if you please) of his 
southern brother. As to touching his 
hat to his superiors, or even calling 
them sir, he would never have dreamed 
of it. And if he did not sometimes 
address his master by his Christian 
name, the latter may have considered 
himself lucky. Now his master, be it 
remembered, was a gentleman who kept 
a brougham and a coachman. 

Even in the dull winter months, 
when the short days of that northern 
climate were darkened by wet mists 
from the North Sea, there was stir 
and animation in the fields and stead- 
ings of Haddingtonshire. From any 
rising knoll in the county you could 
see near at hand the smoke of a dozen 
steam ploughs and of a score of tall 
engine chimneys, and the throb of 
machinery was with you go where you 
would. The desolation that lies upon 
a winter landscape in the plough 
counties of England was not nearly 
so marked in East Lothian, where, to 
put a business point on the matter, 
nearly double the capital to the acre 
was being expended. And yet with 


all this bustling materialism in the 

immediate foreground you had only to 

lift your eyes to remember that you 

were in a land that had also attractions 
7 
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of a far different sort. Nor was it 
only the sharp contrasts of sea and 
moorland to the rich productiveness 
between, that constituted the charm of 
this region. The bird life was in many 
respects that of a wild country. All day 
long in the winter months great flocks of 
wild geese were continually within 
sight or sound—either settled in the 
absolute security which the centre of a 
great wheat field offers, or flying far up 
out of shot after the angular fashion 
of their kind. Pewits, reared on the 
sandy links by the sea-shore, hovered 
all autumn through over the richer 
tillage lands. As for wood-pigeons— 
nowhere, it is, I believe, generally con- 
ceded, do they so abound as in East 
Lothian. To watch them gathering at 
evening among the pine woods on the 
shores of the Firth after their day’s 
depredations was a sight such as I have 
never seen elsewhere. The plaintive 
pipe of the golden plover in autumn 
and winter evenings was also a familiar 
sound. In fact the sandy shores of the 


mouth of the Firth, girt as they are 


with small islands, were made for the 
feeding and breeding ground of wild 
birds of every description. Knots 
and plovers of ail kinds, oyster-catchers 
and redshanks, sand-pipers, ducks, 
teal and geese were all in strong force 
as the tide rolled back from the wet 
sands of Tynningham and Aberlady. 
In early winter, when the potato fields 
had just been or were being sown with 
wheat, they were a favourite feeding 
ground for the ducks. Many a cold 
night under a November or a December 
moon I have lain for them under the 
scant cover of an East Lothian hedge, 
with an indifference to clothing or 
temperature that seems in the retro- 
spect an audacious defiance of Provi- 
dence. 

At the time I speak of the shadow of 
foreign competition had not, for many 
and obvious reasons, assumed any 
serious proportions. The agricultural 
interest resembled a happy family, 
who might have their own quarrels, 
but towards the outside world pre- 
sented an invulnerable front. Farmers 


were not all making fortunes as the 
modern grumbler is given sometimes 
to imagining. But the majority were 
making an interest on their money ; 
an interest, it is true, which trades- 
men or manufacturers would laugh at, 
but with which farmers all the world 
over have been told by people who work 
indoors they ought, in consideration of 
being rained upon and blown upon, to 
be content. Some had undoubtedly 
made money. Rents in the Lothians 
had gone to a figure, on nineteen-year 
leases, and were cheerfully paid, which 
taxed the general credulity. Five 
pounds an imperial acre, and even 
more, for a farm of several hundred 
acres was not unknown, and four 
pounds was common. What struck 
an Englishman living in agricultural 
circles in the Lothians in those days 
was the preponderance of the commer- 
cial element in the relations between 
landlord and tenant. The last spark 
of feudalism seemed extinguished. The 
social condition of things no longer 
seemed to admit of the personal ele- 
ment of loyalty, mutual attachment 
and so forth which lingered, and still 
linger and influences the rent-rolls, in 
the South. The farmers of East 
Lothian were of course big men—so 
were the great farmers of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, in some respects bigger, 
for they were less provincial. But 
among the latter mutual sentiment in 
their relation with their landlords was 
infinitely stronger. One thing, how- 
ever, is worthy of remembrance. The 
East Lothian landlord was divided in 
sympathy from his tenants by circum- 
stances that did not exist south of the 
Border. Some of the ties that bound 
even the biggest English landlord and 
his tenants together were here wanting. 
The Lothian farmer was a Presbyterian, 
a supporter of what, be it remembered, 
is the parish church. His landlord 
went almost always to the Episcopal 
chapel, a proceeding which to the Low- 
land rural mind is profoundly anti- 
national. The rent-rolls in East 
Lothian again were usually so large 
that their recipients had become cos- 
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mopolitan to a marked degree. The 
laird of former days had become a 
particularly modern stamp of landlord 
whose capital was naturally London, 
whose playground was Europe, and 
whose speech had lost every trace of 
his native accent. There was little 
temptation too in East Lothian for a 
landlord to be an amateur farmer to 
any serious extent. 

The competition for farms twenty 
years since was of course keen every- 
where. In East Lothian the com- 
mercial view so generally taken of 
these matters gave it, perhaps, greater 
prominence than in most places. 
Heredity, and the preference due to a 
sitting tenant, were not of course 
overlooked at the end of a lease, but 
they had not the same force as in the 
South. Edinburgh tradesmen and suc- 
cessful middle-class business men bid 
against one another for the privilege 
of putting a son and five or ten thou- 
sand pounds into a Lothian farm. 
Money-making was not the object. 
There was not, I think, much illusion 
about that. The very best farmers 
were making about ten per cent. on 
their capital at that time. Many were 
making little or nothing. A Lothian 
farm, however, had something of pres- 
tige about it in those days. It was a 
snug, respectable, pleasant life, and a 
fairly safe investment. Better in all 
probability for every one of these men 
if they had invested half their capital 
in Consols, and thrown the other half 
into the Firth. Better for some if 
they had thrown the whole amount at 
once into the sea. But the life was 
pleasant, and who could tell what 
things were coming to pass! “ High 
living and hunters” could never have 
been thrown seriously in the teeth of 
the East Lothian tenantry as an ag- 
gravation of their troubles, when 
troubles came. It was not a hunting 
country, as may readily be conceived. 
Greyhounds and golfing, and in winter 
frosts, need I add “the roaring game” 
of curling, were the prevailing dissi- 
pations. And where toddy is such a 
sacred institution as it is, or was, 
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among middle-class Scotchmen, the 
wine-merchant’s bill could never have 
attained the serious proportions that 
carping spirits averred it did among 
the great tenants of the South. 

One feature in the East Lothian of 
those days must not be overlooked, 
and that is the agricultural student, 
or what in the euphonious language 
of the place and period was known as 
the “Mud.” The country was full of 
them, and they came from every land. 
There were the eldest sons of country 
squires. There were Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates, to whom the profes- 
sion of a land-agent seemed then to 
hold out good prospects, and to which 
a year or two in the Lothians was 
supposed to be a stepping-stone. There 
were young gentlemen in plenty with- 
out either prospects or apparent aspira- 
tions, for whom complete absence of 
restraint, entire want of occupation, 
unlimited opportunities for toddy, and 
a frequent train-service to Edinburgh, 
seemed to be regarded by their friends 
as a desirable course. There were also 
the sons of large English farmers who 
were the best of all prepared to appre- 
ciate what they saw; and not a few 
Irishmen, for just at that time the im- 
provement of Irish estates seemed to 
the eyes of many of their owners a 
desirable and fairly safe venture. Vain 
hope! But in addition to these there 
was a considerable foreign element, 
and an interesting one, as it con- 
sisted of men of a turn of mind and 
occupation that are seldom met with 
in England or in ordinary foreign 
travel. There were young men of all 
ranks and all nations. Swedish counts 
and Danish landowners’ sons, North 
German stewards, Hungarian nobles, 
French and Russians, and even Fins. 
They were scattered about on the more 
notable farms, learning English with a 
good Doric accent, and imbibing the just 
principles of good East Lothian tillage. 
It was particularly noticeable how tho- 
roughly at home Danes and Swedes of 
this class, who had never left their own 
country before, seemed to be in Scotch 
country life and among Scotch and 
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English companions. The Bedford 
cords and yellow gaiters and birdseye 
ties which the Mud of those days 
particularly affected, sat very natur- 
ally on the Scandinavian squireling. 
And if he could not talk English, 
which was sometimes the case, he was 
in every other detail a ready-made 
Briton. 

I should like to turn now from the 
Lothians of to-day and yesterday, and 
take a brief glance at their condition 
during the first half of the last cen- 
tury. The special interest that attaches 
to such a retrospect lies not in the mere 
development of the country, which in 
various degrees is common to the 
whole of Great Britain, but in the ex- 
traordinary change that has taken 
place in the relative position of the two 
countries towards one another in mat- 
ters agricultural. There are plenty of 
authorities to whom we can turn for 
information on this topic, but none at 
once more lucid and more fascinating 
than John Ramsey of Ochtertyre, 
whose journals have been lately edited 
by Mr. Allardice. Ramsey was a 
shrewd and_ well-educated Scottish 
laird, a model country gentleman, an 
enthusiastic farmer and patron of 
agriculture, and a good deal more, as 
his writings testify. It is with his 
chapters on land matters and farming 
however that we have to do. These 
cover the period from the Union in 
1700 till the American war. His 
personal recollections extend back to 
the rebellion of 1745, but his oral 
evidence, gathered at first hand and 
gathered evidently with the utmost 
pains, extends to the Union. The sur- 
roundings among which he grew up, 
and in which his own responsibilities 
as a landlord were first incurred, give 
us a picture of Scottish agriculture, 
as compared even to the primitive con- 
dition south of the Border, which a 
familiarity with the modern Lothians 
makes it doubly hard to realise. Ram- 
sey, it is true, was more immediately 
concerned with the country between 
Linlithgow and Stirling. But this is 
a mere detail ; it is only in degree that 
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East Lothian can be now singled out 
from the rest of the regions on the 
south bank of the Forth. In those 
days no such subtle distinction could 
have been drawn, and his remarks 
applied generally to the arable Low- 
lands, and England, their model and 
their mentor, is the burden of them. 
The Rebellion of 1745 Ramsey regards 
as the first step out of agricultural 
chaos, the peace of 1760 the real be- 
ginning of a new era. Up till the 
former period the system was so primi- 
tive that it can hardly have made 
much advance since the Saxon invaders 
beat their spears into plough-shares. 
Farms of about thirty (thirty-six Eng- 
lish) acres up till after the middle of the 
century were the commonest form of 
holding. The ancient “ infield” and 
“outfield” system was the rule; a 
small patch that is to say round the 
house getting all such wretched manure 
as there might be, while the outfields 
were cropped three years running in 
oats, and then “ rested” in fallow for 
six years. The labour consisted of a 
“big man,” a “little man” (boy of 
fifteen or sixteen), a child to herd 
cattle, and two maids. Interest fell 
with the Union from six to five per 
cent., and gave some stimulus to the 
purchasers of land which after the 
Parliamentary wars appears to have 
become literally unsaleable. 

After 1700 lime became gradually 
known. Though its effect from the 
first was extraordinary, its use made 
very slow way. Weare given the names 
of enterprising tenants who about 1720 
to 1730 hauled lime in the rough carts 
of those days for miles over rough and 
rutty roads, and grew enormous crops 
(for the time), while good old conser- 
vatives living at the very mouth of 
the lime-quarries wagged their heads 
in disapproval of such doings, not 
merely as innovations, but as a wicked 
want of confidence in the dispensations 
of Providence. 

For half a century lime was the 
alpha and omega of Scottish agricul- 
ture. As to turnip culture, rotation 
of crops, and fencing in land, which 
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had become general south of the 
Tweed, :a few Scotchmen only, and 
those landlords, had ever dreamed of 
it. And here it may be fairly stated 
that if the Lothian landlords of the 
nineteenth century have been borne 
along to wealth by the great enter- 
prise of their tenants, the first step in 
that direction, according to Ramsey, 
was made under much discouragement 
and some ridicule by themselves. The 
Scotch tenants of 1750, he tells us, 
looked mightily askance at the Eng- 
lish system. It might do for rich 
Englishmen and their kindlier climate, 
or for gentlemen playing at farming, 
but for poor practical Scotchmen the 
primeval practices then in vogue with 
their miserable results were, in pro- 
fessional eyes, the only safe course. 
For a generation after 1745 we find 
the whole stock of the country ram- 
bling at will over the tillage fields 
from harvest till Lady-day. A man 
would have been considered, laments 
the laird of Ochtertyre, a curmudgeon 
who objected to have the barley or 
wheat on his undrained clays poached 
in wet weather by the whole of his 
neighbour’s stock. The great argu- 
ment against the introduction of tur- 
nips was that when the half-famished 
cattle had once got a taste of the suc- 
culent root no herd-boy, and scarcely 
even a fence, could keep them out of 
the field. 

The gentry, however, in spite of 
the jeers of their tenants, persisted 
valiantly in the English system, and 
moreover imported Englishmen to 
carry it out and instruct their own 
bailiffs. 

Our genial laird while criticising 
the faults of his brother landlords— 
their too wholesale and indiscriminat- 
ing application of a strange system, 
and hasty condemnation and open 
contempt for the bigotry of the 
farmers—quaintly but justly urges 
that they have at least deserved well 
of their country. He gives also 
most minute, instructive, and some- 
times amusing biographical sketches 
of some of these enthusiasts. A 
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certain Mr. Callender, for instance, 
who had devoted many years “ to the 
study of music and the writing of a 
commentary on Milton’s Paradise 
Lost,” was bitten with the agricul- 
tural mania. He carried his new 
pursuit so far as to wear a fustian 
frock and a felt hat, and to partake 
in company with his labourers of 
their coarse food at hours to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger. 
This gentleman, says Ochtertyre, in- 
troduced the English waggon into 
the country, and it was strange, he 
adds, to see these great vehicles 
dragged by six horses over a country 
that had hitherto seen nothing but 
tumbrels with solid, spokeless wheels. 
Nothing but one-horse carts, it may 
be observed parenthetically, are used 
in the Lothians to-day ; but the carts 
and the horses are of a somewhat 
different order from those of 1760. 
Mr. Callender, we are told, gave up 
after a time the regeneration of Scot- 
tish agriculture, took off his smock 
frock and felt hat in disgust, and 
returned to a generous diet and his 
commentaries on Paradise Lost. 

The peace of 1760 was an epoch, 
as fortunes were then accumulating 
in Glasgow and other trading centres, 
and began to look to land as an in- 
vestment. Returning Indian nabobs 
became also large purchasers and 
improvers. Tenants, however, for a 
long time most stubbornly held out 
against the improved system. Their 
resistance seems to have been even- 
tually overcome by the example of 
bailiffs and stewards, who, having had 
the opportunity of testing the Eng- 
lish system at their masters’ expense, 
and learning its efficacy, became 
tenants themselves, and as such, by a 
successful application of the new hus- 
bandry, defied criticism. 

Among other stimulants to Scot- 
tish agriculture Ramsey mentions the 
great military roads to the North 
made after the Rebellion, with which 
the name of General Wade has been 
so inseparably connected. In 1760 
the trade in black cattle with the 
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Highlands began to assume large pro- 
portions. Lowland farmers bought 
them for the English market. And 
between that time and the American 
war they rose, together with grain, 
so enormously in value, that the 
whole face of the Lowlands began to 
change. Farm implements had hither- 
to been made at home, the rough tim- 
ber for the purpose being supplied by 
Highlanders at fairs and markets. 
The manufactured implements that 
were brought from England by the 
gentry were regarded with that fine 
scorn of which your thorough-going 
farmer in every generation and in 
every country has shown himself a 
master. Few people would think 
that fences were so great an innova- 
tion, a little over a hundred years 
ago, anywhere in Britain. But Ram- 
sey tells us of the unexpected results 
and the rich rewards that accrued to 
those enterprising tenants who first 
fenced in grass pastures. They not 
only improved the native grass on 
their own farms, and profitably con- 
tined their own stock, but received 
large prices from their less fortunate 
neighbours who sent their own cattle 
to them. In spite, however, of all 
this, there were years of great scarcity. 
In 1784 there was something like a 
famine, and food was voted by Par- 
liament for the northern counties. 
Even in 1790, about which time Och- 
tertyre closes his journal, England is 
still the teacher and the model. A 
crop of turnips, by way of the highest 
possible praise, is spoken of as being 
“almost as heavy and as clean as in 
Hertfordshire itself.” ‘To the Lothian 
farmer of 1870 this would have 
sounded a joke indeed. It is an in- 
teresting commentary on this com- 
parison of Mr. Ramsey’s that Hert- 
fordshire, about the latter year, un- 
wittingly returned the compliment. 
An active movement took place about 


that time towards what was called 


the East Lothian system, and ex- 
tended even to the importation of 
Scotch farmers. 

The frugal living of the Scotch 
people in former days is of course a 
familiar historical truism. But in 
spite of this the picture which Ram- 
sey gives of the daily diet of the 
farming class around him is somewhat 
appalling. Wheat bread was un- 
known in the farmhouse, even the 
humble oatcake was something of a 
luxury. Bread made from bear, and 
in times of scarcity largely mixed 
with the sweepings and refuse of the 
mill, was the ordinary food. Meat 
was rarely tasted, though sheep or 
cattle that died of starvation in the 
winter were sometimes used to help 
out the monotonous production of the 
kale-yard. Their clothing was of home 
manufacture, supplemented sometimes 
by an English overcoat, capable of 
defying the worst weather and care- 
fully treasured through half a lifetime, 
and worn by a couple of generations. 
Even among his own equals, the 
local, home-staying gentry of good 
estate, female fashion, says Ramsey, 
had scarcely an existence. It was 
only on very great occasions that the 
ladies discarded their plain home-made 
stuff gowns for something gayer. 
Then, says Ochtertyre, the splendour 
of the laces and velvets offered a con- 
trast too marked and out of keeping 
with their ordinary attire. The com- 
monest occasion for these displays, as 
may perhaps be supposed, was that 
ceremony so dear to the Caledonian 
breast,—a funeral. The obsequies of 
the last Lord of Ravenswood it will 
be remembered cost a sum equal to 
two years’ rental of the residuary 
estate. This might well be, for 
Mr. Ramsey estimates that among his 
own neighbours each funeral in a 
family absorbed a year’s rental. 


A. G. BRADLEY. 





EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


“How easy it is to feel a man’s 
nature through his letters! I felt 
something of your nature through the 
very first letter I received from you. 
I felt I might trust, and need not fear. 
Through Mr. Lewes’s three or four 
epistles, his cast of disposition was 
iliscernible ; the same might be said 
of Mr. Taylor’s correspondence.” 
Charlotte Bronté wrote thus in the 
year 1849. Since that date the influ- 
ence of postcard and telegram has so 
completely metamorphosed the spirit of 
our letter-writing, that it would need 
« keener insight than many of us 
could boast to read, as she says, “a 
man’s nature through his letters.” 


Fifty years ago, however, « letter had 


sometimes the chance of being more or 
less an index to the mind of its writer. 
In the case of her own correspondence, 
gleaned here and there from various 
and unconnected sources, we seem to 
see a series of clear and _ consistent 
pictures of herself, blending together 
inte a harmonious whole. 

Letter-writing was evidently a 
source of great pleasure to her. Among 
the sisters she was designated the 
“family correspondent,” and before 
me is a letter from Anne to my father- 
in-law, explaining Charlotte’s silence 
on one occasion, as the result of some 
temporary indisposition, and playfully 
commenting on the fact that Charlotte 
was “ even disinclined for writing to her 
friends,” which task Anne appears to 
be undertaking for her. 

Believing that each and every scrap 
from her pen will prove of interest to 
her admirers, I have not in my third 
and last paper excluded anything, even 
of a comparatively trivial and frag- 
mentary nature, which might tend to 
fill in and complete the little glimpse 


II. 


of her individuality which this small 
group of her letters affords, 

We find her dwelling frequently and 
with gratitude on the pleasure and 
profit derived by the quiet family at 
the parsonage from the arrival of a 
box of books, forwarded her from time 
to time by the kindness and courtesy 
of her publishers at Cornhill. There 
was the beauty of mystery about these 
delightful visitors which appeared to 
enhance their value. Charlotte writes 
as follows. 


Do not ask me to mention what books I 
should like to read. Half the pleasure of 
receiving a parcel from Cornhill consists 
in having its contents chosen for us. We 
like to discover, too, by the leaves cut 
here and there that the ground has been 
travelled before us. I took up Leigh 
Hunt’s book The Town with the impres- 
sion that it would be interesting only te 
Londoners, and I was surprised, ere I had 
read many pages, to find myself enchained 
by his pleasant, graceful, easy style, varied 
knowledge, just views, and kindly spirit. 
There is something peculiarly anti-melan- 
cholic in Leigh Hunt’s writings, and yet 
they are never boisterous—they resemble 
sunshine, being at once bright and tranquil. 

I like Carlyle better and better. His 
style I do not like, nor do I always concur 
in his opinions, nor quite fall in with his 
hero-worship ; but there is a manly love 
of truth, an Abeer recognition and fearless 
vindication of intrinsic greatness, of intel- 
lectual and moral worth considered apart 
from birth, rank, or wealth, which com- 
4 my sincere admiration. Carlyle 
would never do for a contributor to the 
Quarterly. I have not read his French 
Revolution. Carlyle is a great man, but 
1 always wish he would write plain 
English. 

Emerson’s Essays I read with much in- 
terest and often with admiration ; but they 
are of mixed gold and clay—deep, invigo- 
rating truth, dreary and depressing fallacy, 
seem to me combined therein. 
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Scott’s Suggestions on Female Education 
I read with unalloyed pleasure: it is 
justly, clearly, and felicitously expressed. 
The girls of this generation have great 
advantages—it seems to me that they 
receive much encouragement in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and the cultivation of 
their minds. In these days women may 
be thoughtful and well read, without being 
stigmatised as “ blues” or pedants. 


The women of our day may well 
wonder and smile at the writer’s ex- 
pression of satisfaction with the advan- 
tages enjoyed by her sisterhood at the 
period in which she writes, when the 
“use of the globes” was a sine quad 
non, and the study of Latin an un- 
known quantity in an “ Establishment 
for Young Ladies.” Nevertheless, 
even at that time the spirit of pro- 
gress was making itself felt—the 
machinery was already in motion, and 
the great wheel beginning to revolve 
which was eventually to roll the girl 
of the present day towards Newnham 
and Girton. 


I have lately been reading Modern 
Painters, and have derived from the work 
much genuine pleasure, and, I hope, some 
edification ; at any rate it has made me 
feel how ignorant I had previously been 
on the subject which it treats. Hitherto 
I have only had instinct to guide me in 
judging of art ; I feel now as if I had been 
walking blindfold—this book seems to give 
me eyes. I do wish I had pictures within 
reach by which to test the new sense. Who 
can read these glowing descriptions of 
Turner's works without longing to see 
them? However eloquent and convincing 
the language in which another's opinion is 
placed before you, you still wish to judge 
for yourself. I like this author’s style 
much ; there is both energy and beauty in 
it. I like himself too, because he is such 
« hearty admirer. He does not give half- 
measure of praise or veneration. He eulo- 
gises, he reverences with his whole soul. 
One can sympathise with that sort of 
devout, serious admiration (for he is no 
rhapsodist), one can respect it. Yet, pos- 
sibly, many people would laugh at it. I 
am truly obliged to Mr. Smith for giving 
me this book, not having often met with 
one that has pleased me more. 

I congratulate you on the approaching 
publication of Mr. Ruskin’s new work. 
If the Seven Lamps of Architecture re- 
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semble their predecessor, Modern Painters, 
they will be no lamps at all, but a new 
constellation—seven bright stars, for whose 
rising the reading world ought to be 
anxiously agaze. 

I am beginning to read Eckermann’s 
Goethe—it promises to be a most interest- 
ing work. Honest, simple, single-minded 
Eckermann! Great, powerful, giant- 
souled, but also profoundly egotistical old 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe! He was 
a mighty egotist. He thought no more of 
swallowing up poor Eckermann’s existence 
in his own, than the whale thought of 
swallowing Jonah. 

The worst of reading graphic accounts of 
such men, of seeing graphic pictures of the 
scenes, the society in which they moved, 
is that it excites a too tormenting longing 
to look on the reality: but does such 
reality now exist ? Amidst all the troubled 
waters of European society, does such a 
vast, strong, selfish old Leviathan now roll 
ponderous? I suppose not. 


The letter which follows concerns her 
own affairs again, and has reference to 
a piece of information which Mr. 
Williams has given her which greatly 
upsets her equanimity. Jane Eyre 
is to be dramatised, with or without 
the consent of its author, and is shortly 
to appear. No wonder she finds this 
news startling and disturbing. She is 
far away ; she can make no suggestion 
or stipulation with regard to the new 
guise in which the child of her fancy 
is to appear before the public; the 
whole prospect appears to her annoy- 
ing and tantalising. She is sure that 
it would be— 


an afflicting spectacle. I suppose all would 
be wofully exaggerated and painfully vul- 
garised. What—I cannot help asking my- 
self—would they make of Mr. Rochester ? 
And the picture my fancy conjures up, by 
way of reply, is a somewhat humiliating 
one. What would they make of Jane? I 
see something very pert and very affected 
as an answer to that query. 

Still, were it in my power, I should cer- 
tainly make a point of being myself a 
witness of the exhibition. Could I go 
quietly and alone, I undoubtedly should 
go; I should endeavour to endure, for the 
sake of the useful observations to be col- 
lected in such a scene. 

As to whether I wish you to go, that is 
another question. I am afraid I have 
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hardly fortitude enough really to wish it. 
One can endure being disgusted with one’s 
own work, but that a friend should share 
the repugnance is unpleasant. Still I know 
it would interest me to hear both your 
account of the exhibition, and any ideas 
which the effect of the various parts on the 
spectators might suggest to you. In short, 
I should like to know what you would think 
and to hear what you would say on the sub- 
ject. But you must not go merely to satisfy 
my curiosity—you must do as you think 
proper: whatever you decide on will con- 
tent me. If you do not go, you will be 
spared a vulgarising impression of the 
book ; if you do go, 1 shall perhaps gain a 
little information: either alternative has 
its advantages. 


Eventually Mr. Williams does go, 
and his verdict upon the performance 
is, as she had some reason to anti- 
cipate, an adverse one. 

It was probably the result of her 
own and her sisters’ struggles towards 
independence, that caused her sym- 
pathies to be so keenly enlisted in the 
peculiar trials and difficulties attending 
the lot of governesses. From time to 
time in her letters she dwells on this 
subject in a manner which indicates 
how greatly she was interested in the 
class to which she had had her share of 
apprenticeship, without, perhaps, being 
very well fitted by nature to shine in 
it. One case in particular she refers 
to with so much warmth that one 
would fancy it must be her own, or 
possibly that of her sister Anne. It 
could hardly apply to the strong-willed 
and unyielding Emily, who, even had 
she undergone such miseries as Char- 
lotte describes, would scarcely have 
been so communicative with regard 
to them. 


Ihave seen an ignorant nursery-maid,— 
who could scarcely read or write, by dint 
of an excellent, serviceable, sanguine, phleg- 
matic temperament, which made her at 
once Frame 2 and immovable, of a robust 
constitution, and steady unimpressionable 
nerves which kept her firm under shocks, 
and unharassed under annoyances—manage 
with comparative ease a large family of 
spoilt children, while their governess lived 
among them a life of inexpressible misery ; 
tyrannised over, finding her efforts to ~ 
and to teach utterly vain, chagrined, dis- 
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tressed, worried ;—so badgered, so trodden 
on, that she ceased almost at last to know 
herself, and wondered in what despicable, 
trembling frame her oppressed mind was 
prisoned, and could not realise the idea of 
evermore being treated with respect and 
regarded with affection; till she finally 
resigned her situation, and went away quite 
broken in spirit and reduced to the verge 
of decline in health. 


We will trust that such experiences 
in governess life arerare. It has been 
stated that Charlotte Bronti had little 
or no tact in her dealings with chil- 
dren ; that she was herself aware of her 
deficiency in this respect, and has been 
heard to admit with regret her in- 
ability to interest herself in them or 
their pursuits. If this be true, it is 
the easier to understand why so many 
of her readers are struck with the 
seeming impossibility of such children 
as Helen Burns, Little Polly, or Rose 
Yorke in Shirley. 

Some further remarks in reference 
to the governess topic follow. 


I often wish [she continues] to say some- 
thing on the “condition-of-womer ” ques- 
tion, but it is one on which so much cant 
has been talked, that one feels a sort of 
reluctance to approach it. I have always 
been accustomed to think that the neces- 
sity of earning one’s living is not, in itself, 
an evil; though I feel it may become a 
heavy evil if health fails, if employment 
lacks, if the demand upon our efforts made 
by the weakness of others dependent upon 
us becomes greater than our strength. 
Both sons and daughters should early be 
inured to habits of independence and 
industry. 

A governess’s lot is frequently, indeed, 
bitter, but its results are precious. The 
mind, feelings, and temper are subjected 
to a discipline equally painful and price- 
less. I have known many who were un- 
happy as governesses, but scarcely one 
who, having undergone the ordeal, was 
not ultimately strengthened and improved 
—made more enduring for her own afflic- 
tions, more considerate for the afflictions 
of others. The great curse of a single 
female life is its dependency : daughters, 
as well as sons, should aim at making their 
way honourably through life. Teachers 
may be hard-worked, ill-paid, and despised ; 
but the girl who stays at home doing no- 
thing is worse off than the worst paid 
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drudge of a school ; the listlessness of idle- 
ness will infallibly degrade her nature. 

Lonely as I am, how should I be if Pro- 
vidence had never given me courage to 
adopt a career, perseverance to plead 
through two long weary years with pub- 
lishers till they admitted me ? How should 
I be, with youth passed, sisters lost, a resi- 
dent in a moorland parish where there is 
not a single resident family? In that case 
I should have no world at all. The raven 
weary of surveying the deluge, and with 
no ark to return to, would be my type. 

As it is, something like a hope and a 
motive sustain me still. I wish every 
woman in England had also a hope and a 
motive. Alas! I fear there are many old 
maids who have neither. 

The above remarks were written 
during the weary months following 
her sisters’ death, and I think they 
show that those heavy troubles which 
night have embittered a less fine na- 
ture, and wrapped her in selfish ab- 
sorption, had served to widen her sym- 
pathies and intensify her consideration 
for the trials and sufferings of others. 

This also is indicated in the next ex- 
tract here given. At this time her 
friends were repeatedly urging upon 
her the desirability of engaging the 
services of some bright, cheerful girl, 
whose fresh young presence might en- 
liven her solitary existence, and lead 
her mind away from the too constant 
contemplation of its bereavement and 
desolation. But this suggestion she 
could never bring herself to adopt ; she 
shrank from what she considered the 
‘selfishness ”’ of such an arrangement, 
and disliked the idea of exacting cheer- 
fulness and brightness from any fresh 
young nature, under conditions so ill- 
calculated to inspire these qualities. 
The imaginary “ young _ person”’ 
under discussion, when viewed in this 
light might, she feared, become more 
of a pain than a pleasure to her em- 
ployer, and she finally rejects the plan 
in these words : 

There are two persons whom it would 


not suit, and not the least incommoded 
of these would be the ‘young person” 
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whom I might request to come and bury 
herself in the hills of Haworth—to take a 
church and a stony churchyard for her 
prospect ; the dead silence of a village 
parsonage, in which the ticking of the 
clock is heard all day long, for her atmo- 
sphere ; and a grave, silent spinster for her 
only companion. I should not like to see 
youth thus immured. The hush and 
gloom of our house would be more oppres- 
sive to a buoyant than to a subdued spirit. 
My work is my best companion—hereafter 
I look for no great earthly comfort, except- 
ing what congenial occupation can give. 


Not only is she able thus to modify 
her hopes and aspirations with regard 
to things temporal, but her mind seems 
to lose much of that shade of intoler- 
ance which many have remarked, 
and which was perhaps most conspi- 
cuously displayed in her prejudice 
against the Roman Catholic Church, a 
prejudice which, it would appear, was 
shared to the full by her father. With 
regard to religious questions in general 
I find here and there among the earlier 
letters a fixed idea on this or that 
dogma emphasised and insisted upon 
with warmth and tenacity ; but the 
words in which this paper concludes, 
written in the latter years of her short 
life, are, I think, when the spirit of the 
time in which she lived is duly taken 
into consideration, remarkable for 
their tone of moderation and _toler- 
ance. 


Thought and conscience are, or ought to 
be, free, but man, as he now is, can no 
more do without creeds and forms in re- 
ligion, than he can do without laws and 
rules in social intercourse. Ignorance, 
weakness, and indiscretion must have their 
props—they cannot walk alone. Let them 
hold by what is purest in doctrine, and 
simplest in ritual—something they must 
have, 

I perceive, myself, that some light falls 
on earth from Heaven; that some rays 
from the shrine of Truth pierce the dark- 
ness of this life, but they are few, faint, 
and scattered, 


E. Baumer WILLIAMs. 





HEERA 


He stood in the verandah, salaam- 
ing with both hands, in each of which 
he held a bouquet—round-topped, 
compressed, prim little posies, with 
fat bundles of stalk bound spirally 
with date-fibre ; altogether more like 
ninepins than bouquets, for the time 
of flowers was not yet, and only a few 
ill-conditioned rosebuds, suggestive of 
worms, and a dejected champak or two 
showed amongst the green. 

The holder was hardly more decora- 
tive than the posies. Bandy, hairy 
brown legs, with toes set wide open by 
big brass rings,—a sight bringing dis- 
comfort within one’s own. slippers 
from sheer sympathy; a squat body, 
tightly buttoned into a_ sleeveless 


white coat; a face of mild ugliness 
overshadowed by an 


immaculately 
white turban. From the coral and 
gold necklace round his thick throat, 
and the crescent-shaped earrings in 
his spreading ears I guessed him to be 
of the Arain caste. He was, in fact, 
Heera Nund, gardener to my new land- 
lord; therefore, for the present, my 
servant. Had I enquired into the 
matter, I should probably have found 
that his forbears had cultivated the 
surrounding land for centuries ; cer- 
tainly long years before masterful 
men from the West had jotted down 
their trivial boundary pillars to divide 
light from darkness, the black man 
from the white, cantonments from the 
rest of God’s earth. One of these 
little white pillars stood in a corner of 
my garden, and beyond it lay an 
illimitable stretch of bare brown plain, 
waiting till the young wheat came to 
clothe its nakedness. 

I did not enquire, however ; few 
people do in India. Perhaps they are 
intimidated by the extreme antiquity 
of all things, and dread letting loose 
the floodgates of garrulous memory, 


NUND. 


Be that as it may, I was content to 
accept the fact that Heera Nund, 
whether representing ancestral pro- 
prietors or not, had come to congratu- 
late me, a stranger, on having taken, 
not only the house, but the garden 
also. The sahibs, he said, went home 
so often nowadays that they had 
ceased to care for gardens. This one 
having been in a contractor’s hands 
for years had become, as it were, a 
miserable low-degree native place. In 
fact, he had found it necessary to 
steep his own knowledge in oblivion in 
order that content should grow side by 
side with country vegetables. Yet he 
had not forgotten the golden age, when, 
under the wgis of some judge with a 
mysterious name, he too, Heera Nund 
the Arain, had raised celery and beet- 
root, French beans and artichokes, 
asparagus and petercelli. He reeled 
off the English names with a glibness 
and inaccuracy in which, somehow, 
there lurked a pathetic dignity. Then 
suddenly, from behind a favouring 
pillar, he sprung upon me the usual 
native offering, consisting of a flat 
basket decorated with a few coarse 
vegetables. A bunch of rank-smelling 
turnips, half-a-dozen blue radishes 
running two to the pound, various 
heaps of native greens, a bit off an 
overblown cauliflower proclaiming its 
bazaar origin by the turmeric powder 
adhering to it in patches, a leaf-cup of 
mint ornamented by two glowing 
chillies. He laid the whole at my feet 
with a profound obeisance. “ This 
dust-like offering,” he said gravely, 
“is all that the good God (Ahoda) can 
give to the sahid. Let the Presence 
(huzoor) wait a few months and see 
what Heera Nund can do for him.” 

I shall not soon forget the ludicrous 
solemnity of voice and gesture, or the 
simple self-importance, overlaying the 
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ugly face with the smile of a cat lick- 
ing cream. 

I did not see him again for some 
days, for accession to a new office cur- 
tails leisure. When, however, I 
found time for a stroll round my new 
domain I discovered Heera Nund hard 
at work. His coatee hung on a bush ; 
his bare, brown back glistened in the 
sunshine as he stooped down to deepen 
a water-cowrse with hisadze-like shovel. 
A brake of sugar-cane, red-brown and 
gold, showed where the garden proper 
merged into the peasants’ land beyond ; 
for the well, whence the water came 
that flowed round Heera Nund’s hidden 
feet as he stood in the runnel, irri- 
gated quite a large stretch of the fields 
around my holding. The well-wheel 
creaked in recurring discords, every 
now and again giving out a note or 
two as if it were going to begin a tune. 
The red evening sun shone through 
the mango trees, where the green par- 
rots hung like unripe fruit. The 
bullocks circled round and round ; the 


water dripped and gurgled. 

“ How about the seeds I sent you?” 
I asked, when Heera Nund drew his 
wet feet from the stream, and compos- 
ing himself for the effort, produced an 
elaborate salaam. 

He left humility behind him as he 


stalked over to a narrow strip of 
ground on the other side of the well, 
a long strip portioned out into squares 
and circles like a doll’s garden, with 
tiny one-span walks between. 

“ Behold!” he said. “ His Honour 
will observe that the cabbage caste 
have life already.” 

Truly enough the half-covered seeds 
showed gussets of white in their brown 
jackets. ‘ But where are the tickets? 
I sent word specially that you were to 
be sure and stick the labels on each 
bed. How am 1 to know which is 
which ?” 

“The Presence can see that the 
sticks are there,” he answered with a 
superior smile ; “ but there are others 
heside the sahiis who love tickets.”’ 

He pointed to the tree above us, 
where on a branch sat a_ peculiarly 
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bushy-tailed squirrel, as happy as a 
king over the brussel-sprouts’ wrapper, 
which he was crumpling into a ball 
with deft hands and sharp teeth. 
How I came to know it was this par- 
ticular wrapper happened thus: I 
threw my cap at the offender, and in 
his flight he dropped the paper on my 
bald head; it was hard, and had 
points. 

“They are mis-begotten devils,” 
remarked Heera cheerfully; ‘ but they 
are building nests, sahib, and like to 
paper the inside. Notwithstanding, 
the Presence need fear no confusion ; 
his slave has many names in his head. 
This is arly walkrin (early Walcheren), 
that is droomade (drumhead), yonder 
is dookoyark (Duke of York), and that, 
that, and that——”’ He would have 
gone on interminably, had I not 
changed the subject by asking what 
was growing beneath a dilapidated 
hand-light, which stood next to a sturdy 
crop of broad-cast radishes. Only a 
few panes of glass remained intact, but 
the vacancies had been neatly supplied 
by coarse muslin. The gardener’s 
face, always simple in expression, 
became quite homogeneous with pure 
content. 

** Huzoor ! 
gardener) |!” 

“The malin / 
you mean ?” 

Have you ever watched the face of 
a general servant when she takes the 
covers off the Christmas dinner ! 
Have you ever seen a very young 
conjuror lift his father’s hat to show 
you that the handkerchief (which he 
has palpably secreted elsewhere), is no 
longer in its legitimate hiding-place ? 
Something of that mingled triumph and 
fear lest some accident may have be- 
fallen skill in the interim showed itself 
in Heera Nund’s countenance as he re- 
moved the light with a flourish, thus 
disclosing to view a fat and remarkably 
black baby asleep on a bed of leaves. 
It was attired in a pair of silver 
bangles, and a Maw’s feeding-bottle 
grew, like some new kind of root-crop, 
from the ground beside it. 


It is the malin (female 


What on earth do 
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“My daughter, //uz00r—little Dhro- 
padi the malin.” 

His voice thrilled even my bachelor 
ears as he squatted down and began 
mechanically to fan the swift-gathering 
flies from the sleeping child. 

* You seem to be very fond of her,” 
I remarked after a pause. “It is 
only a girl after all. Have you no 
son!” 

He shook his head. 

“She is the only one, and I waited 
for her ten years. Ten long years ; 
so I was glad even to get a malin. 
Dhropadi grows as fast as a boy ; 
almost as fast as the Huzoor's cabbages. 
Only the other day she was no bigger 
than my hand.” 

“Your wife is dead, I suppose?” 
The question was, perhaps, a little 
brutal, but it was so unusual to see a 
man doing dry nurse to a baby girl, 
that I took it for granted that the 
mother had died months before, at the 
child’s birth. I never saw a face 


change more rapidly than his; the 
simplicity left it, and in place thereof 


came a curious anxiety such as achild 
might show with the dawning convic- 
tion that it has lost itself. 

“She is not at all dead, Huzoor ; on 
the contrary she is very young. Chil- 
dren cry sometimes, and my house does 
not like crying. You see, when people 
ure young they require more sleep ; 
when she is old, as I am, she will be 
able to keep awake.” 

His. tone was argumentative, as if 
he were reasoning the matter out for 
his own edification. ‘* Not that Dhro- 
padi keeps me awake often,” he added, 
in hasty apology to that infant’s re- 
putation ; “considering how young a 
person she her ways are very 
straight-walking and meek.” 

“If she cries you can always stop 
her with the watering-pot, I suppose.” 

He looked shocked at the sugges- 
tion. 

“ Huzoor ! it is not difficult to stop 
them ; such a very little thing pleases 
a baby. Sometimes it is the sunshine, 
—sometimes it is the wind in the 
trees,—sometimes it is the birds, or 
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the squirrels, or the flowers. When 
it is tired of these there is always the 
milk in its stomach. Dhropadi’s goat 
is yonder ; it lives on your Honours 
weeds. You are her father and her 
mother.” 

However much I might repudiate 
the relationship, I soon became quite 
accustomed to finding Dhropadi in the 
most unexpected places in my garden. 
For, soon after my first introduction 
to her, the claims of an early crop 
of lettuces to protection from the 
squirrels led Heera Nund to transfer 
the hand-light from one of his charges 
to another. Dhropadi, he said, could 
grow nicely without it now ; the black 
ants could not carry her off, and the 
squirrels had quite begun to recognise 
that she was of the race of Adam. At 
first, however, he took precautions 
against mistakes, and many a time I 
have seen the sleeping child stuck 
round with pea-sticks, or decorated 
with fluttering feathers on a string, to 
scare away the birds. Sometimes she 
was blanching with the celery, and 
once I nearly trod on her as she lay 
among the toppings in a thick plan- 
tation of blossoming beans. But she 
never came to harm; the only mis- 
adventure being when her father would 
lay her to sleep in some dry water 
channel, and, forgetting which one it 
was, turn the shallow stream that way. 
Then there would be a momentary 
outcry at the cold bath ; but the next, 
she would be pacified with a flower, and 
sit in the sun to dry, for to say sooth 
no more good-tempered child ever ex 
isted than Dhropadi. In this, at any 
rate, she was like her father, though | 
could trace no resemblance in othe 
ways. “She is like my house,” he 
would say, when I noticed the fact 
“She is young, and I am old,—quite 
old.” 

Indeed, as time passed I saw that 
Heera Nund was older than I thought 
at first. Before the barber came in 
the morning there was quite a silver 
stubble on his bronze cheek, and his 
bright restless eyes were haggard and 


anxious. Despite his almost comic 
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jauntiness and self-importance he 
struck me as having a hunted look at 
times, especially when he came out 
from the mud-walled enclosure at the 
further end of the garden, where his 
“house” lived. He went there but 
seldom, spending his days in tending 
Dhropadi and his plants with an almost 
extravagant devotion. His state of 
mind when that young lady used her 
new accomplishment of crawling, to 
the detriment of a bed of sootullians 
(Sweet Williams) in which he took 
special pride, was quite pathetic. I 
found him simply howling between 
regret for the plants and fear lest I 
should order punishment to the 
offender. His gratitude when I 
laughed was unbounded. 

After this Dhropadi used to be set 
in a twelve-inch pot, half sunk in the 
ground, where she would stay con- 
tentedly for hours, drumming the sides 
with a carrot, while Heera weeded and 
dibbled. 

“She grows,” he would say, snatch- 
ing her up fiercely in his arms ; “ she 
grows as all my plants grow. See my 
sootullians ! They will blossom soon 
and then all the sahibs will come and 
say, ‘See the sootu//ians which Heera 
Nund and Dhropadi have grown for 
the Huzoor.’” 

Yet with all this blazoning of con- 
tent the man was curiously restless ; 
almost like a child in his desire for 
action and vivid interest in trivialities. 
“See the misbegotten creature I have 
found eating the honourable //uzoor’s 
roots!” he would say, casting a wire- 
worm on the verandah steps, and 
dancing on it vindictively. ‘It was 
in the Huzoor's carnations, but by the 
blessing of God and Heera Nund’s 
vigilance it is dead. Nothing escapes 
me. Have I not fought wire-worms 
since the beginning of all things, I and 
my fathers? We kill all creeping, 


crawling things, except the holy snake 
that brings fruit and blossom to the 
garden.” 

~ One night I was disturbed by un- 
seemly noises, coming apparently from 
the servants’ quarters ; but my remon- 
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strances next morning were met, by 
my bearer, with swift denial. “ It is 
Heera. He, poor man, has to beat his 
wife almost every night now. I wonder 
the Presence has not heard her before ; 
she screams very loud.” 

I stood aghast. 

“He should let her go, or kill her,’’ 
continued the bearer placidly. ‘“ She 
is not worth the trouble of beating : 
but he is a fool, because she is Dhro- 
padi’s mother. Yes, he is a fool; he 
beats her when he finds her lover 
there. He should beat her well before 
the man comes. That is the best way 
with women.” 

It was an old story it seemed, dating 
before Dhropadi’s appearance on the 
scene. It occurred to me that perhaps 
a deeper tragedy than I had thought 
for was ripening in my garden among 
the ripening plants. I found myself 
watching Dhropadi and her father 
with an almost morbid interest, and 
hoping that, if my idle suspicion was 
right, kindly fate might hide the 
truth away for ever, in the bottom of 
that well where Heera often held the 
child to smile at her own reflection, 
far down where the water showed like 
a huge round dewdrop. 

So time went on, until the soofu/- 
lians_ showed blossom buds _ and 
Dhropadi cut her first tooth on one 
and the same day. Perhaps the ex- 
citement of the double event was too 
much for Heera’s nerves; perhaps 
what happened was due anyhow ; but 
as I strolled through the garden that 
evening at sundown I saw the most 
comically pathetic sight my eyes ever 
beheld. Heera Nund, clothed, but not 
in his right mind, was dancing a can 
can among his sootullians, while 
Dhropadi shrieked with delight and 
beat frantically on her flower-pot. 
Even with the knowledge of all that 
came after, the remembrance provoke~ 
asmile. The rhythmic bobbing up and 
down of the uncouth figure, the cow- 
like kicks of the bandy legs, the pre 
ternaturally grave face above, the 
crushed sootul/ians below. 

I sent him in charge of two sepoys 
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to the Dispensary, and there he re- 
mained for two months, more or less. 
When he came back he was very 
quiet, very thin, and there were the 
marks of several blisters on the back 
of his head. He resumed work cheer- 
fully, with many apologies for having 
been ill, and once more he and Dhro- 
padi,—who had been handed over 
meantime, under police supervision, to 
her mother—were to be found spend- 
ing their days together in amicable 
companionship, His only regrets 
being apparently that the sootu//ians 
had blossomed and Dhropadi learnt to 
walk in his absence. 

But for one or two little eccentrici- 
ties I might have been tempted to 
forget that can-can among the flowers ; 
indeed I always met his enquiries as 
to the sootullians with the remark 
that they had done as well as could 
be expected, in the circumstances. The 
eccentricities, however, if few, were 
striking. One was his exaggerated 
gratitude for the blisters on the back 
of his head; the last thing in the 
world one would have thought likely to 
produce an outburst of that Christian 
virtue. But it did, and an allusion to 
the all too visible scars invariably 
crowned the frequent recital of the 
benetits he had received at my hands. 
Another was the difficulty he had in 
distinguishing Dhropadi from the other 
fruits of his labours. On two separate 
occasions she formed part of the daily 
basket of vegetables which he brought 
into me, and very quaint the little 
black morsel looked sitting surrounded 
by tomatoes and melons. But though 
he treated the matter as an elaborate 
joke when I remarked on it, there was 
a dazed uncertain look in his eyes as 
if he were not quite sure as to the 
right end of the stick. 

Nevertheless peace and content- 
ment reigned apparently in his house. 
When I sat out in the dark hot even- 
ings, a glow of flickering ftirelight 
from within showed the mysterious 
mud-walled enclosure by the wall, 
decorous and conventional. The wink- 
ing stars looking down into it knew 
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more of the life within than I did, 
but at any rate no unseemly cries dis 
turbed the scented night air and the 
Huzoor’s slumbers. Perhaps the police 
supervision had impressed the lover 
with the dangers of lurking house- 
trespass by night ; perhaps the dark- 
browed, heavy-jowled young woman 
who had taken my warning so sul- 
lenly had learnt more craft ; perhaps 
the languor which creeps over all 
things in May had sucked the vigour 
even from passion. Who could say! 
Those crumbling mud walls hid it all, 
and Heera seemed to have begun a 
new life with the hot-weather vege- 
tables. 

So matters stood when an old enemy 
laid hold of me. Ten days after I 
found myself racing Death with a 
determination to reach the sea, and 
feel the salt west wind on my face be- 
fore he and I closed with each other. 
The strange hurry and eagerness of it 
all comes back to some of us like a 
nightmare, years after the exile is 
over. The doctor's verdict, the swift 
packing of a trunk or two, the hope, 
the fear, the mad longing at least to 
see the dear faces once more. 

They packed me anda half hundred 
pillows into a palki ghari one afternoon. 
The servants stood, white clad, in a row 
beside the white pillars, dazzling in 
the slanting sunlight. I drove throug): 
the flower garden dusty and scorched. 
At the gate stood Heera Nund, one arm 
occupied by Dhropadi, the other sup- 
porting a huge basket of vegetables. 
He looked uncertain which to present ; 
finally, seeing the carriage drive on, he 
deliberately let the basket fall, and 
running to my side, thrust the child’s 
chubby hands forward. They hek| 
just such ninepin bouquets as he hai 
carried on our first introduction 
“ Take them, sahib/”’ he cried. “Take 
them for luck! and come back soon 
to the mali and the malin.” As the 
ghart turned sharp down the road | 
saw him standing amidst the ruins 
of the basket with Dhropadi in his 
arms. 

Six months passed before I set foot on 
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Indian soil again ; and then fate, and 
a restless Government, sent me to a 
new station. When my servants ar- 
rived with my baggage from the old 
one, I naturally fell to asking ques- 
tions. ‘And how is Heera Nund?” 
was one. My bearer smiled benignly. 
** Huzoor, he is well,—in the month of 
July he was hanged.” 

‘“* Bearer !” 

“Without doubt; it was in the 
month of July. He killed his wife 
with an axe. Dhropadi was bitten by 
a snake while she slept one day when 
Heera had to leave her with her 
mother ; and that night he killed his 
wife as she slept also. It was a mis- 
take to be so revengeful, for every 
one knew Dhropadi was not really his 
daughter.” 

“Do you think that Heera knew?” 

‘She told him when the child died, 
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in order to stop his grief ; but it did 
not. She was very kind to him,— 
after the other one went to prison for 
lurking about.” 

“ And did no one tell about it all?” 

* About what, Huzoor ?” 

“ About the vegetables, and Dhro- 
padi, and the sootullians and _ the 
blisters on the back of his head! Did 
no one say the man was mad?” 

“There was a new assistant at the 
Dispensary, sahib, and her people were 
very rich ; besides Heera was not mad 
at all. He did it on purpose. He was 
a bad man, and the Sirkar did right to 
hang him,—in July.” 

But as I turned away I could think 
of nothing but that can-can among the 
sootullians, with little Dhropadi_beat- 
ing time with a carrot. 


F, A. Sreer. 








THE DUTCHMAN AT HOME. 


ALFIERI once said: “I have uni- 
formly wished to fix my residence only 
in England or Italy, because in the 
former Art has everywhere subjugated 
and changed Nature, and because in 
the latter Nature always appears pre- 
dominant and in its pristine force and 
vigour.” Asa matter of fact, we are 
by no means really so completely un- 
der the sway of Art here in England ; 
but Alfieri’s opinion may be quoted 
because of its kindred application to 
Holland. Even the Dutch have not 
wholly succeeded in getting the whip 
hand over Nature in that hard bleak 
land of theirs ; yet they deserve what- 
ever of compliment may lie in Alfieri’s 
words far more than we do. 

One day while skating in the pro- 
vince of Drenthe, between Groningen 
and Assen, the flat heathy landscape 
which had stretched for miles on either 
side of the canal began to change. 
Instead of the sterile and uninteresting 
waste, there were plantations of fir, 
hearty young birch trees, and signs of 
garden vegetation. I skated on, and 
then in a few minutes more I dis- 
covered a delightful country-house 
embedded in these dark green little 
woods. A gate led to the house, and 
on the gate-posts were the two words 
Werk and Lust, Work and Play. The 
former word was on the gate-post to 
the left. Had it been otherwise, I 
should have felt myself licensed to 
enlarge on the virtues of the members 
of this industrious nation, who, though 
willing enough to enjoy such of the 
pleasures of life as come in their way, 
are yet more eager to confess that they 
are sent into the world primarily to 
labour. I believe, however, that in 
truth the Dutchman loves his pipe and 
his dinner, and his wife and children, 
and the comforts of his home infinitely 
more than the counting-house or the 
butter-store in which his hours of toil 
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are passed, and whence his pleasures 
may be said to proceed. Wherein, of 
course, he differs not at all from the 
rest of us. 

Some of us fancy that in Holland, at 
least in the country parts, bad manners 
and discourtesy are the rule. I was 
prepared for both when I screwed on 
my skates and, without more than a 
distractingly vague idea of the accent 
and pronunciation of the Dutch 
language, glided over the canals inte 
the heart of the northern and least 
sophisticated provinces of the Nether- 
lands. I was putting the natives to a 
strong test. In England, even in the 
gentlest of our counties (though I 
know not which these be) the foreigner 
with strange speech may not expect to 
be received by our rustics with un- 
bounded amiability and _ politeness. 
But here in Friesland and Drenthe, 
where the peasants as often as not 
have to support life on a wage of but 
fivepence or sixpence a day, in the 
midst of a land whose chief graces 
are its windmills, and whose most con- 
spicuous quality is ingratitude, my 
halting enquiries were always received 
with respect, and answered even at 
the cost of much effort. 

In the little country town of Sneek, 
for example, where I entered a humble 
tavern for a glass of gin, the tavern- 
keeper volunteered to be my guide 
and companion through the town. He 
led me to the bookseller of Sneek, 
who straightway gave me something 
to marvel at. This was a Dutch 
edition of Robert Elsmere, translated 
and published here in Sneek, andalready 
in its second edition. Nor was this all. 
The bookseller, who was also the trans- 
lator and therefore spoke English very 
well, told me without demur that 
though the writer’s opinions about 
society and human relationships were 
new and acceptable to Sneek on the 
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ground of their novelty, Sneek was 
by no means struck with the religious 
element in her story. This last seemed 
to it insipid, obsolete, and quite behind 
the times. Upon the whole, however, 
Sneek pronounced the book to be beauti- 
ful, though a trifle long. From the book- 
shop my ginseller guided me to other 
interesting parts of his native town- 
let, including the picturesque seven- 
teenth-century water-port, with its 
medieval turrets, which have so often 
wooed and won the notice of artists and 
photographers. He showed me the 
townhall, and the old red brick church. 
The latter, like other Dutch churches 
of distinction, is endowed with 
sweet bells which chime about 
four times an hour—a _ charming 
talent in the abstract, but one pro- 
vocative of infinite disquiet to the 
stranger anxious to sleep within a 
hundred yards of its belfry. Further, 
it contains the tomb of “ Lange Pier,” 
a valorous giant who died in Sneek in 
1520, after spending an eventful life as 
a warrior under the more orthodox 
name of Peter Van Heemstra. It is 
besides very ugly, thanks to the red 
brick outside and the whitewash within. 
And when the good fellow had filled 
the time at my disposal to the most 
profitable and entertaining advantage, 
he bid me God-speed in a cordial man- 
ner, and directed me on my way, 
without overcharging me for my gin, 
or even trying to persuade me to pass 
a night in his house at a guilder or 
two for the bed. 

To be sure, I may account for some 
of the civility that was proffered to me 
by the simple fact that I carried my 
skates with me wherever I went. In 
Friesland at any rate you may skate to 
the heart of a man, though you could 
not in any other way take it by storm. 
This applies also to a woman, which 
makes it the more delightful. I 
have, for instance, entered a canal-side 
inn, and found myself in a common 
room among six or eight heavy- 
featured, sour faced countrymen, all 
engaged in discussing strong drinks 
and local affairs. Truly I have felt 
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in a semi-apologetic mood on such 
occasions, especially when my bow of 
general greeting has fallen quite flat 
upon the seal-skin caps the men wore 
on their heads. But wait a minute. 
At first there was nothing but boorish 
surprise in the stare with which they 
met me. Anon, however, their eyes 
descended from my face to the buttons 
of my coat and so to the very skates 
upon my feet, with their nice bright 
curves of British steel and perky air 
of superiority over the more ordinary 
Friesland skates. As like as not an 
exclamation breaks from two or three 
mouths at thesame time. Their cigars 
(at four to the penny) are laid aside, 
and the gin is held at a distance instead 
of being brought to their eager lips. 
And with this prelude they draw near 
and examine the feet which, nothing so 
very loath, I lift on high for the satis- 
faction of their inquisitive souls. I tell 
them the history of the things, their 
cost, and the contempt I feel for them 
in comparison with the beautiful old- 
fashioned articles they wear to their 
own feet. Thus we get into a warm 
five minutes’ intimacy, and the “ Fare- 
well, Mynheer!” with which they 
salute my departure shows that I have 
succeeded in making myself agreeable 
to them. But I know full well it is 
all due to the skates, and that their 
last lingering looks are directed to- 
wards them and not upon me. 

Upon another day 1 had another ex- 
perience. This was with two Dutch- 
men of higher degree, who though 
neither of them had ever been out of 
Holland, or desired to see the world, 
wore a very agreeable cosmopolitan 
polish to their manners. I had come 
to the town of Vries, about ten miles 
north of Assen, the provincial capital. 
Here I was in the heart of that pro- 
vince of Drenthe which is said to be 
the worst-mannered district in the 
Netherlancs. And so I unstrapped 
my skates at the canal-side, and made 
way for a young man and a young 
woman who were anxious to start for 
Groningen, whence I had come; after 
which I walked up the long straight 
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road towards a church tower which I 
guessed was in the centre of the vil- 
lage. 

It was a charming bright day, and 
Sunday. The sky was clear, though 
with an unmistakable pale frosty haze 
between the earth and it, and the 
methodical trees above this straight 
road were prettily decked with frosty 
rime. Ere I had reached the heart of 
the village, I had passed fully a score 
of lads in groups, each with his skates 
in his hand, and I believe I may say 
that each one of the twenty proffered 
me a genial Sabbath greeting. 

But in the village it was not quite 
the same. I was sadly hungry, having 
eaten but lightly of the bread and 
butter and raw smoked ham of the 
breakfast table in Groningen that 
morning. The word logement caught 
my eye on a board over the door of an 
assuming red-brick house. I knocked 
and waited in hope ; but I was to be 
disappointed. A young lady in a vast 
deal of finery over the gold skull-cap 
which was the most remarkable thing 
about her (a local hereditary treasure, 
worth a small fortune in some cases) 
having opened unto me, was soon out of 
patience with my speech. The house 
was an hotel to be sure, but she would 
rather I went for my dinner to the 
building over the way, which was also 
aninn. And sothither I went, with the 
echo of her tinkling ridicule in my ears 
as she turned aside to her friends in an 
inner chamber. 

Here it was different. The land- 
lord, an honest fat fellow with a 
healthy red face, was eager to serve 
me. His wife, also in a gold skull-cap, 
and round both of face and body, was 
his mate in hospitality. While dinner 
was preparing my host and I visited 
the old church of Vries adjacent. Its 
tower was shapely, and its windows in 
particular merit a better fate than the 
destruction with which, after an exist- 
ence of six or seven centuries, they 
are now menaced. For the rest, it was 
hare and white, as it was bound to be. 
My companion prattled to me all the 
while about many things the drift of 
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which I but imperfectly comprehended. 
On the pulpit ledge was a row of but- 
tons, metal and bone ; these the youth 
of Vries had of late put into the offer- 
tory box, instead of pence. My friend 
fully entered into their mirthful 
humour. But he thought it a very 
small matter that his predecessors in 
Vries, some three centuries or more ago, 
had ravished the brasses from the 
tombs in the pavement, and battered 
the chiselled capitals of the columns 
which once graced the building. He 
assured me I might walk in the sanc- 
tuary with my hat on, and smoke my 
cigar even as he continued to smoke 
his, without fear of the consequences ; 
but here also I surprised him by my 
obstinacy, even as I made him open 
his eyes when I expressed regret for 
the vanished brasses of the tombs. 

At parting from this man, I shook 
him by the hand, for he had shown a 
kindly spirit. This amazed a new com- 
panion who had come to me. “Do 
you in England shake hands with men 
like him?” he asked. He was rather 
a& young man, sojourning temporarily 
in Vries for purposes connected with 
her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina’s re- 
venue, and he had accosted me in 
English in the inn, and when he dis- 
covered that I was a genuine English- 
man had straightway gone up stairs to 
his room and put on his best clothes, 
including a blue satin necktie. I had 
complimented him on his English, 
which was far from bad, and a great 
comfort to me ; and this had endeared 
me to him so that he must needs carry 
me off to the burgomaster to be intro- 
duced. “It is not so in Holland,” he 
continued, when I explained that in 
England I had often shaken hands 
with men who stood worse with the 
world than the portly inn-keeper of 


Vries. “Here we live in rings, as 
it were one within another, and 


each not touching the other, even 

though it be ever so near. The 

Government functionary thinks him- 

self above every one. The wholesale 

merchants scorn the retail merchants, 

and the retail merchants treat those 
U 
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beneath them with contempt. It is 
quite severe, this distinction between 
the classes, and we find it very hard to 
get out of our grooves. I thought it 
was the same in England, but you have 
enlightened me, and I thank you.” 

I may have improved on my com- 
panion’s English in this presentation 
of his views, but the sense is exact. 
I gathered from his tone and speech 
that he would as soon have offered his 
hand (it was white and small) to a 
chimpanzee as to a rustic of Drenthe. 
The burgomaster confirmed his no- 
tions. He was an affable, stalwart 
man, and he dwelt in a precise villa 
with a doll’s-house edition of it set up 
in an arbour on one side of it. I did 
not want to be an annoyance to him, 
but when he proposed to be my guide 
there and then to one of the //unne- 
bedden, or so-called Tombs of the Huns, 
in the neighbourhood, I could not help 
accepting his offer. 

We traversed three miles or so of 
typical Drenthe peat waste land. It 


was flat as the palm of my hand, and 


there was more of it beyond. The 
snow lay several inches deep, so that 
our excursion was not one of undiluted 
pleasure. But the burgomaster langhed 
to derision the idea that his worship- 
ful feet might suffer from the snow. 
He told me that in Drenthe a sheep 
cost no more than sixteen shillings and 
eightpence, and that the peasant who 
can get work five or six days a week, 
at sixpence or sevenpence a day, thinks 
himself in rather a fortunate plight. 
And when we had viewed the //unne- 
belden (an arrangement of eleven 
granite boulders to form a sort of 
cave above ground), he indulged me 
with gin at a wayside house, and 
shook my hand warmly as he sent me 
speeding along the ice towards Assen. 

I wish I could remember fully our 
conversation during the two howrs we 
spent together. What of it stays in 
my mind is an eccentric o/la podrida, 
in which the chief elements depend on 
the cordial detestation of Germany by 
the contiguous Dutch provinces, and 


their determination at all costs to 
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keep themselves out of the hands of 
Kaiser William,and on the difticulty 
with which a true-born Dutchman can 
understand an Englishman’s liking to 
wander away from his home. A writer 
many years ago has told us that 
“when the Queen of Wurtenburg 
visited Zaandam [a town about ten 
miles from Amsterdam], at a dinner 
they gave her she asked the Mayor, 
‘Monsieur, avez-vous beaucoup voy- 
agé!’ ‘Madame,’ he replied, * j'ai éte 
ai Amsterdam.’” So it was with my 
burgomaster and the young revenue- 
commissioner. They were in entire 
sympathy with the late Mayor of 
Zaandam and his ambitions. And as | 
skated away under the bright moon at 
a madcap pace, I thought to myself 
that perhaps they were right. A man’s 
patriotism does have to bear some 
shocks if he of his free will exiles 
himself from his native land for 
months and years in succession. His 
domestic instincts also must get much 
enfeebled. Lut yet, as to the conclu- 
sion whether it be or be not better 
never to set foot outside one’s native 
land, I had come to no decision when 
the yellow lights of Assen broke 
through the thin fog which veiled the 
country, and it was time to seek 
another inn. 

So far, I think I have limned the 
Dutch character with no unkind hand. 
Now it behoves me to run a tilt with 
a person, for whom in the abstract, 
however, | have much respect. This 
is the humble, red-armed drudge- 
maiden who on Saturday morning 
goes forth with mop and pail against 
the world, and leaves no man in peace 
until her appointed task be done, and 
done thoroughly. 

It was at another canal-side tavern 
that [ made her acquaintance. [had 
skated from Leeuwarden, the capital 
of Friesland, in the direction of 
Dokkum, where some eleven hundred 
years ago St. Boniface was martyred. 
The ice was so very rough and angular 
that it gave me a splitting headache 
ere I had lost sight of the church 
towers and windmills of Leeuwarden. 
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Moreover, on this occasion the day 
was not pleasant. There was no sun, 
nor glimmer of sun. It was thick, 
grey, windless weather, and mortal 
man could not tell whether it was still 
freezing or beginning to thaw. 

I had skated about ten miles, and 
felt as if half my bones were out of 
joint. The landscapes had been as 
grim as my experiences. On each 
side of the rigid water-way the coun- 
try stretched to the sky-line, flatter 
than the flattest pancake that was 
ever made. Here and there I saw a 
squat farmhouse that seemed all roof ; 
here and there a windmill, motionless 
as an Egyptian mummy; here and 
there a saddleback-towered church. 
There were sheep in the snow of the 
fields, and very dirty their wool looked 
in contrast with what they seemed to 
browse upon. For other society I had 
to put up with the ravens which flew 
to and fro across the canal, turning 
their shapely black bills this way and 
that in quest of worms. I began to 
think that I myself might be the 


chief object of their notice, that they 
hoped ere daylight waned to sup upon 


me and my wearied bones. Also, 
there were occasional magpies, with 
an overwhelming air of self-import- 
ance in that strut of theirs. Else 
there was nothing, save myself, the 
bilious-complexioned sky, and the stub- 
bly rushes whose extremities were 
welded into twelve or fourteen inches 
of ice. 

After several miles of this, I hailed 
with elation the signs of a considerable 
village, in the outskirts of which were 
yellow-haired damsels and very stout 
small boys skating on the canal, the 
latter smoking cigars while they 
skated. 

The inn was about half way in the 
line of one-storied red houses which 
faced the water, and I scrambled into 
it on my skates and called for refresh- 
ment. An extremely corpulent woman 
in wooden clogs, with her dress 
pinned high, was directing the do- 
mestic drudge how to place a series 
of bright copper buckets full of water. 
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They were just about to begin the 
weekly inundation of the public room. 

It was a pleasant room, with a 
singular model of an apricot tree in 
wax, hung against the wall in a glass 
case. The fruit on the tree was quite 
seductive, and there was a waxen 
ladder to aid in the plucking of it. 
But even while I was examining this 
ornament, there was a roar of waters 
in my ears, and the flow of the first of 
the buckets surged tomy boots. Then 
with what vigour and lusty inspira- 
tions the red-haired and _purple- 
cheeked damsel began to apply her 
mop! She too had drawn her clothes 
to her knees and the attitudes she 
assumed in her work were as ungraceful 
as they could be. In stentorian tones 
the housewife issued her instructions. 
First one table was pushed aside, then 
another, then the forms which here 
served for chairs. Then they were all 
piled together upon one side of the 
room. And so we poor travellers 
(there were three of us) were driven 
from side to side, and from one soaked 
board to another, until at length I 
began to doubt if I should not have done 
better to have sat down on an ice-floe 
by the canal side. And one bucket 
after another was discharged against 
us by the purple-faced damsel, whose 
cheeks glistened with soap, and whose 
large red arms looked as if Jack Frost 
had taken up a lodging in the marrow 
of her elbow. Even the master of the 
house seemed dissatisfied with so much 
fuss of cleanliness, and winked twice 
or thrice drily to a friend when his 
wife’s voice was extra harsh, or there 
was more than an inch of soap suds 
round about us. Yet with him this 
weekly flood is an institution. But 
for my part I could not endure it ; and 
so 1 went away towards Dokkum con- 
vinced in my heart that of all tyrants 
there can be none to equal the Dutch 
wife on a washing-day. 

Now Dokkum is the Friesland town- 
let which above all others took my 
fancy, and I am unwilling to say 
aught in depreciation of it and its 
people. To be sure, the Dokkum 
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children shouted after me as a vreemde 
man while I skated upon the canal 
which circumvents and divides the 
place. But this is a very tolerable 
sort of homage to one’s individuality. 
And, anxious to see if their aggressive- 
ness could by any chance pass beyond 
the verbal stage (there was plenty of 
snow for snowballing) I came at length 
to a pause, and sat down ona bench in 
a coffee-stall on the ice. Then how 
suddenly the better part of their young 
human nature came tothe fore. Their 
ribald tongues fell silent. First they 
stared, and then they drew near in a 
body, and paid a chorus of compliments 
tomy skates. And afterwards, when it 
appeared that I was content to sit 
indefinitely for their entertainment, 
they screamed for their mothers and 
little sisters who were skating in the 
neighbourhood ; so that, before I had 
fully estimated the responsibility of 
my position, I was the centre of a 
throng of Dokkumites who contem- 
plated me much as I should suppose a 
devout Hindoo would look upon the 


latest incarnation of his chief divinity. 
The pretty rosy-cheeked damsels said 
many pretty things about my skates 


in ejaculatory phrases, and their 
mothers were scarcely less civil. 

From this situation I relieved my- 
self by going ashore on the leathern 
soles to my feet, and wandering amid 
the low cleanly red houses of Dokkum. 
Thus hazard led me to a small inn 
wherein I discovered the fairest face 
I had seen in all Holland, ay, and in 
England too, for many a day. She 
was a girl of but twenty or so, and 
her first-born babe lay ina large cradle, 
under the green covering to which she 
was peeping at her little treasure with 
such a happy light in her face when I 
entered the room. I cannot describe 
her as she appeared to me; but I will 
try. She was rather tall for a Dutch 
girl, and much less heavy of shape 
than most of her sisters. Indeed she 
had a waist,—which alone marked her 
as a marvel in this land of women 
framed like the pillars of a collegiate 
church. Her profile was almost classic 
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in its severity ; the nose straight, and 
the chin beautifully outlined. Her 
brow was low, and her black hair 
(another anomaly in this flaxen-locked 
country) just drooped engagingly over 
it. The mouth was neither too large 
nor too small ; it was of the proper width 
to allow her to talk freely, and to 
show the very white regular teeth which 
were yet another of her uncommon 
collection of charms. Lastly, she had 
a divine healthy complexion, and her 
eyes were of that love-compelling 
colour which is neither blue nor black 
but takes now one and now the other 
tint, and they were caressed by the 
prettiest little curved eyebrows you 
ever saw. 

From the crowd of gapers by the 
canal-side to this haven of Olympus 
was a change indeed. It was better 
still when I found that, bad though 
my Dutch was, she could, when she 
tried hard, comprehend some of it. 
And so she supplied me with refresh- 
ment, and had no objection to a cigar 
afterwards, and no other customers 
came to disturb us, and she prattled 
about her little baby (born on July 
5th, and christened Jan Cornelius) and 
asked me if I too were wed, and why 
I was not wed, and many more ques- 
tions, all of which I did my best. 
though at grievous cost, to answer. All 
this time her husband (the enviable 
fellow) was trumpeting in the band 
which that afternoon had been sum- 
moned to play at an ice-revel held in 
the neighbourhood of Dokkum. The 
ice-revel was one reason why the 
trumpeter’s young wife and_ the 
stranger were allowed to have the 
house so entirely to themselves. “I 
too,” said the girl, “should dearly 
have liked to go to see them race ; 
but I would not leave the little one 
here alone.” 

And this charming little town, with 
its red houses and big green and black 
windmills, and burly barges and boats 
fast frozen in the opaque ice, was the 
site as nearly as may be of the murder 
of the Apostle of Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe! “On a summer’s day 
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[June 4th or 5th, in the year 755] 
the messengers of peace, a little com- 
pany of some fifty in all, planted their 
tents on the banks of a river near 
Dockum or Dorkum, there awaiting 
the arrival on the morrow of a large 
number of converts to be confirmed by 
the missionary bishop. But the early 
morning witnessed a strangely differ- 
ent sight. Boniface and his compan- 
ions found themselves beset by a con- 
course of armed pagans [one may see 
in the museum of Leeuwarden just the 
kind of weapons the rogues carried], 
eager to stop the progress of these 
destroyers of their idols, and to seize 
the vessels of gold and silver supposed 
to be in their keeping.” . Boniface 
met his fate “with the calmness of 
one of the early Christians in a 
Roman amphitheatre. Scarcely any of 
his followers escaped. His assailants 
fought among themselves over the 
scanty booty which disappointed their 
expectations, and Pepin availed him- 
self of the excuse for invading Frisia 
by way of avenging their massacre.” 
Dokkum is not actually the scene of 
this murder. Murmerwoude, a village 
about half an hour’s walk distant, 
bears the dishonour of the deed. But 
there is little doubt the pagan Fries- 
landers who killed St. Boniface were 
natives of Dokkum, which has existed 
ever since about 240 a.p., and which, 
before 755 a.p., was a fortified town 
surrounded by a wall. 

But in spite of the town’s unfortu- 
nate reputation, I was heartily sorry 
to leave it when the pretty girl of 
Dokkum warned me that it would be 
too late for ice-work if I did not start 
again in the next half-hour. Nothing 
was more piquant in her than her 
matronly solicitude for my comfort in 
conjunction with her tender girlish 
face and ways. She was unwilling to 
let me pay for the parting glass,— 
offered, perhaps, as a conventional 
courtesy. 

In skating in the northern provinces 
of Holland, one soon admires the 
stalwart aspect of the Friesland 
women upon the ice. This applies to 


the women of all ages. I have met 
dames as hard-featured and weather- 
worn as Rembrandt’s Dame Bas in the 
Amsterdam gallery, seventy if a day ; 
and they have made their six or eight 
miles an hour without an effort, and 
have steered over rough ice with>a 
balance and tact little short of mar- 
vellous. As for the younger women, 
they move like sylphs. Whether they 
are alone, or convoyed between two 
men, one before and one behind, so 
that they are quite shielded from the 
inconvenience of the freezing blast, 
their feet are perfectly at ease. One's 
days on the Dutch canals, and 
especially in Friesland, print them- 
selves on the memory not only for 
the uniform, yet not altogether dull 
appearance of the country and _ its 
villages, but also for the multitude of 
very red cheeks and bright eyes which 
pass one by with lightning speed, un- 
dissembled laughter, and unconscious 
grace. 

I do not believe there is a land where 
the spirit of independence exists more 
lustily than here. No doubt, in his 
heart the Frieslander loves the girl of 
his choice as fully as Nature would 
have him love her; but he does not 
seem to show his affection very 
strongly. If the girl have some diffi- 
culty with her skates, according to the 
guide-books the competition is keen as 
to who shall be favoured with the work 
of re-adjustment. Yet I have seen, 
and many times seen, Friesland damsels 
separate from their male escorts, and 
sit in the snow for their toil of this 
kind ; while the Friesland gentleman 
does but use the opportunity to light 
another cigar. Perhaps the man is 
thus neglectful rather in accordance 
with the bidding of Nature than his 
own heart. These Friesland damsels 
are so manifestly strong and able that 
it seems absurd to fancy even for a 
moment that there is anything civility 
might spare them. The smoking 
carriages in Holland are somewhat 
trying ordeals even to the inured 
male ; but the Friesland women do not 
mind them, nor does the mordant 
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vapour from the bad cigars in seven or 
eight mouths deprive their eyes of 
their wonted lustre. 

Some say that Holland, and especi- 
ally the more strictly pastoral parts of 
it, is better seen in summer than in 
winter. One may then certainly be 
more sure of seeing the grass of its 
fields. The prevailing colours are then 
the green of the meadows, and the 
blue of the sky. As M. Harvard has 
described it for us: ‘‘ Grassy plains 
stretching their blue outlines on the 
grey morning sky, dark steeples, a 
few red roofs, an occasional hamlet, a 
large village, a small town with its 
gables and chimneys. . . . Nearer at 
hand . . . immense plains dotted with 
cattle, with here and there a cottage, 
or one of those rich substantial farm- 
houses where everything indicated 
order and plenty.” One can imagine it 
easily enough. A single glance at one 
of Ruysdael’s landscapes lets us into 
the whole secret. The accessories of 
windmills, sails to the craft on the 
canals, and men and women are easily 
supplied. When the eye has thus seen 
one Dutch landscape, the imagination 
may stock the mind witha whole gallery 
of pictures, and they shall all be true to 
nature. A touch or two of Jan Steen’s 
humour will enable you to go from the 
eutside of the heavy-browed farm- 
house to the inside, and so add to 
your diversion and your picture-gal- 
lery. 

But winter of course quite trans- 
forms the country. Where is then 
the violet-coloured peat-water of the 
Friesland meres, upon which the sun- 
light works such magical hues of gold 
and bronze? It is solid for a foot 
down, and gusts from the north-east 
that hang one’s beard with icicles 
sweep across the vast flat surfaces of 
ice, Which sometimes run to the hori- 
zon in all directions. The red roofs 
and the black or the slate-blue spires 
of the churches are mantled in snow ; 
and very pretty they are, peeping 
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through the bare twigs of the trees, 
which seem to cower together towards 
the buildings to keep the cottagers 
warm. Save for the sheep, which need 
all their wool to keep them from con- 
gealing in the night, the cattle are gone 
from the fields, which are white wher- 
ever the eye looks. The arms of the 
windmills are stretched as if plead- 
ingly towards heaven and earth, and 
no man shall say when the canals will 
loosen and let the millers’ boats renew 
their journeying. 

Yet, if for no other reason, Fries- 
land cannot but be better in winter 
for the sake of its fine tonic air. 
In summer, with so much water 
about, there may be agues for those 
susceptible to such afflictions, and 
there will on bad days be fogs which 
no man likes. But when all the 
waters are bound hard and _ fast, 
the breezes blow pure and undefiled 
across the level land. They are keen, 
but how invigorating! An average 
winter here ought, at least for a cer- 
tain number of its weeks, to be as 
beneficial as Davos. And nothing can 
be imagined more delightful than a 
tour on skates from one snow-bound 
village to another, with the wintry 
blue sky overhead by day, and the 
bright winter’s moon as a lamp above 
the glistening course of the canals by 
night. The people, too, are then seen 
at their best. They are in holiday 
humour; a stranger cannot for the 
life of him believe he is in the 
land of the proverbially stolid and 
surly Dutchman. Perhaps one might 
add that the hotels are not up to the 
standard of Davos. Indeed, they are 
distinctly indifferent. Time enough, 
however, to say worse things of them 
when the frequenters of Davos in all 
seriousness turn their attention to- 
wards Friesland. For the present, it 
is a land which the more hardy tourist 
may rely upon having very much to 
himself,— in winter. 


CuHarLtes Epwarpes. 
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A REAL TARTARIN. 


THE ingenious Monsieur Alphonse 
Daudet, we may suppose, has taken a 
large hint for his last romance from the 
doings of a certain scheming nobleman 
which ended in a notorious criminal 
trial. But such a careful student of 
“human documents’’ must also have 
had his eyeon another contemporary ad- 
venturer, that singular personage who 
bestowed upon himself the high-sound- 
ing title of King of Araucania and Pa- 
tagonia, but who, wanting any sacred 
bard to celebrate his deeds, will soon 
prove hard to rescue from oblivion. 
What we can gather as to this obscure 
sovereign’s career has to be taken 
from unsatisfactory chronicles of his 
own, dealing with the early part of it, 
and, for the rest, from scattered allu- 
sions by writers less respectful of his 
pretensions ; but if ever his majesty’s 
memory found a properly equipped 
historian, the result might well rival 
in interest some of Don Quixote’s 
boldest exploits, not to say those of M. 
Tartarin de Tarascon. 

Our future monarch, Aurelius An- 
tony de Tounens by name, was, like 
M. Daudet’s hero, a scion of the imagi- 
native midi. He began life asa lawyer 
at Périgeux, in the early days of the 
Second Empire, which may have helped 
to turn his head by its example of how 
easily fortune favours the bold with 
crowns. Fora time impatiently sub- 
mitting to that commonplace drudg- 
ery, he seems to have been exercised 
in mind as to the power France had 
lost in America ; then, fired by patriotic 
desire to spread the influence of his 
country as well as to gain for himself 
a” more congenial sphere of action, he 
conceived the project of setting up a 
brand-new kingdom somewhere or 
other in the wilds of the New World. 
To this enterprise he committed him- 
self single-handed, with a sanguine 
confidence that did not sufficiently con- 


sider the two ludicrous failures made 
by his imperial model before the great 
stroke which at length set Louis 
Napoleon on the throne. 

The field for M. de Tounens’ coup 
d'état was chosen on the borders of 
Chili, where the Araucanian Indians 
had never been subdued by their 
Spanish neighbours. A hardy, war- 
like race, the Iroquois of South 
America, tens of thousands strong, 
and so trained in riding from child- 
hood that man and horse were like a 
centaur, there is little doubt that if 
united under a capable leader they 
might have given a great deal of 
trouble to the Chilians, who had to 
content themselves with a vague claim 
of sovereignty over the Araucanian 
tribes, their mutual relations being 
comprised in continual grudges, occa- 
sional affrays, and a border trade car- 
ried on by armed merchants through 
the help of half-bred interpreters. The 
hero of Périgeux thus showed discrim- 
ination in fixing on this region as the 
site of his kingdom. Indeed, an en- 
terprise of much the same kind as he 
undertook, had long before been sug- 
gested by our shrewd countryman 
Defoe, in one of those fictions of his 
that read so much like sober histories. 

The would-be sovereign of Arau- 
cania left France in 1858, but did not 
appear before his subjects, as yet un- 
conscious of his existence, for a couple 
or so of years, during which he re- 
mained at or about Coquimbo, wisely 
employed in learning Spanish and 
picking up information as to the 
country he proposed to rule. By and 
by he made the acquaintance of an 
Araucanian chief named Magnil, who, 
he declares, weleomed and encouraged 
him in his designs. This may be the 
chief of whom there is a story that, to 
secure his allegiance, M. de Tounens 
presented him with a grand piano, 
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which the Indian forthwith gutted of 
such useless lumber as keys, strings, 
and so forth, to turn it into a bed for 
himself and his wife. At all events 
one partizan was made; but when, in 
1860, the aspirant to royalty crossed 
the Araucanian frontier on his first 
visit to his castles in the air, he was 
met by the news of Magnil’s death. 
Not dismayed by this misfortune, he 
went on so far as to open his project, 
by means of an interpreter, to cer- 
tain other chiefs, who—we have it on 
his own authority—gave their adher- 
ence as readily as the defunct Magnil. 
Matters seeming thus ripe for such a 
step, our pretender commenced busi- 
ness by issuing the following decree, 
as regal in its tone as if he had verily 
been to the manner born. 


We, Prince Orllie-Antoine de Tounens, 
considering that Araucania is inde pendent 
of any other st: ite, that it is divided into 
tribes, and that a Central Government is 
demanded in both the public and private in- 
terest, 

Decree as follows : 

Art. I. A constitutional and hereditary 
monarchy is founded in Araucania ; Prince 
Orllie-Antoine de Tounens is named king. 

Art. Il. In case of the king leaving no 
descendants, his heirs shall be taken from 
the other lines of his family, according to 
the order which shall be ultimately estab- 

lished by a royal ordinance. 

Art. III. Until the great bodies of State 
be constituted, the royal ordinances shall 
have the force of law. 

Art. IV. Our Minister Secretary of 
State is charged with the presents. 

Done in “Araucania, 17th November, 
1860, 

(Signed) ORLLIE- ANTOINE [e*, 
sy the King. 

The Minister Secretary of State for the 
Department of J x 


(Signed) F. Desronrarne. 


At the same time, and in the same 
manner, Orllie-Antoine the First hast- 
ened to decree a constitution, drawn 
up in nine chapters and sixty articles, 
duly granting universal suffrage, guar- 
anteeing natural and civil rights, such 
as individual liberty, legal equality, 
and liability to taxation in proportion 


to each subject’s fortune, while pro- 
viding. for the machinery of govern- 
ment, the administration of justice, 
the succession to the throne, a Council 
of State and a Legislative Body, all 
defined and codified with ridiculous 
gravity, according to the most correct 
French pattern. The cracked-brained 
character of our law-giver becomes 
very evident in the articles where he 
solemnly treats the questions of the 
Civil List, the proclamation of martial 
law, and the right of reporting par- 
liamentary debates in Araucania! At 
home M. de Tounens had not been a 
lawyer for nothing, or a politician in 
revolutionary times ; and now we find 
him going into such minute arrange- 
ments as that no prince of the blood- 
royal should sit in the Council of 
State without the royal permission. 

But the Araucanians themselves, if 
their king’s professional bias did not 
deceive him, were not without some 
notion of legal subtleties, and even of 
judicial abuses. Either now, or on his 
next visit, he represents himself as 
having assisted at a trial where the pro- 
cedure greatly edified him. The judges 
heard the cause on horseback. There 
were advocates who pleaded on either 
side for a fee of a sheep, an ox, or a 
horse ; the witnesses too were paid for 
giving evidence, but did not come for- 
ward in open court, since “if the 
adverse party knew them, he would 
take away from them the means of 
bearing witness another time.” Inthis 
case an ox had been stvlen, and for the 
value of fifty francs the owner had 
secureda witness to prove the prisoner’s 
having killed and eaten the corpus 
delicti, yet because he could not pro- 
duce further testimony as to what had 
become of the hide, the proof was 
held incomplete according to Arauca- 
nian law, and the court pronounced a 
decree of non liew. But should the 
theft of a horse, for instance, be fully 
established, the thief would be sen- 
tenced to bring it back with another 
horse on each side of it by way of 
costs and damages. 

Naturally the ex-lawyer of Périgeux 
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saw most promising material for his 
codifying talents in a people with such 
sound, if somewhat rudimentary, notions 
of justice. At the outset, however, 
he was more concerned with the diplo- 
matic relations of his state. It does 
not appear how those proclamations of 
his were brought to the notice of his 
people, but he lost no time in com- 
municating them to the newspapers 
of Valparaiso and Santiago, for which 
the Araucanians would not be much 
the wiser. Furthermore he sent off a 
truly royal despatch to the President 
of the Chilian Republic, whose recog- 
nition would certainly be of the first 
importance for this infant kingdom. 


EXCELLENCY, 

We, Orllie-Antoine the First, by the 
grace of God King of Araucania, 

Have the honour to inform you of our 
accession to the throne which we have just 
founded in Arancania. 

We pray heaven, Excellency, to have 
you in its holy and worthy keeping. 

Done in Araucania, 17th November, 
1860, 

(Signed) ORrLLIE-ANTOINE I. 

No sooner were these acts of 
sovereignty accomplished, than we 
find the ready-made king sighing like 
a second Alexander for new realms to 
annex. Three days after his accession 
—on paper—to the Araucanian throne, 
he announced himself with similar 
formalities as the chosen monarch of 
the Patagonians, that race having ex- 
pressed a wish, so he says, to enjoy 
the benefits of his constitutional 
government. The execution of this 
decree also was committed to M. Des- 
fontaine, who appears to have been 
the Poo-Bah of the kingdom, counter- 
signing Orllie-Antoine’s ordinancesas a 
general-utility Minister, now figuring 
as head of the office for Foreign Affairs, 
and now as keeper of the portfolio of 
justice—in fact, we suspect him of 
being at this period the only faithful 
subject of his Araucanian majesty, 
and naturally, therefore, the person 
best qualified for office. There is, 
indeed, some hint of another secretary 
of state, a M. Lachaise, Minister of 
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the Interior, but no documents bearing 
his signature are to hand, and we 
must fear that he never found an 
opportunity of entering upon his 
functions. It would indeed be strange 
if our quixotic founder of kingdoms 
had come across two Sancho Panzas 
knavish or foolish enough to follow 
his fortunes for long. 

After thus breaking ground, 8.M. 
Orllie-Antoine saw fit not to proceed 
in presenting himself to his subjects, 
but returned to Valparaiso, while yet 
his “ firenew stamp of honour was 
scarce current.” During the greater 
part of next year he here awaited 
answers to letters to friends in France, 
announcing what had just taken place, 
and asking for aid in establishing 
his power. The time was passed in 
drawing up laws for the united king- 
doms of Araucania and Patagonia, 
which he proposed to christen New 
France, and to divide into depart- 
ments and communes. Moreover he 
supplied himself with a blue, white 
and green flag, that was henceforth to 
be the tricolour of his states. The 
Chilian Government as yet took no 
notice of these doings, probably re- 
garding him as a_ harmless lunatic, 
while he interpreted its forbearance 
as an acknowledgment of Araucanian 
independence. For, he argues: “ Is 
there a single king or emperor in the 
world who would not hasten to throw 
into prison an individual daring enough 
to come in a manner defying him, 
after having carved a kingdom out of 
his territory ?”’ 

To his disappointment, the French 
Government also withheld its recog- 
nition, and his friends at home sent 
no money for the Araucanian treasury. 
His appeal had been received with 
indifference or derision. Such French 
newspapers as did notice it, with one 
or two exceptions, took it only as a 
welcome text for raillery and unworthy 
jests, giving Orllie-Antoine occasion 
to remark sorrowfully and sagaciously 
that his countrymen care for nothing 
so much as amusement, to which they 
will often sacrifice the gravest interests 
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and the most momentous hopes. And 
yet he was offering the fatherland a 
realm having a coast of more than 
four hundred leagues on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and hardly less on the Pacific, 
with an average breadth of six hundred 
miles, a country twice as large as 
France, of rare fertility, watered by 
numerous streams, rich in pastures 
and minerals, favoured by an excellent 
climate, and not troubled by either 
fierce beasts or venomous reptiles, all 
which he took possession of with the 
intention of making it a French 
colony, and his ungrateful countrymen 
saw here nothing but a joke! It is 
truly the lot of great men to be mis- 
understood, 

No help coming from France, and 
none of his compatriots in Chili having 
the heart to share his: enterprise— 
even the Minister of Foreign and other 
affairs has by this time disappeared 
from the scene—towards the end of 
1861 his Araucanian majesty resolved 
to go where glory waited him. With 
a letter of introduction for a French 
trader residing there, he arrived at 
Nacimiento on the frontier, from 
which place he set out into Araucania, 
attended by a single hired servant. 
So on Christmas Day we find him 
actually in the midst of one of the 
native tribes engaged in “ ratifying his 
election,” as he calls it. 

The reports of this ceremony are 
scant and contradictory. The King 
himself declares that he spoke to the 
Indians of nothing but the blessings 
of peace and civilisation, and treaties 
with Chili, whereupon they hailed him 
as their chief with enthusiastic accla- 
mation. More credible seems the 
story of two Chilian interpreters 
whom he was fain to employ in 
delivering his message from the throne. 
They describe him as telling the “ elec- 
tors” that he had come to aid them 
in the vindication of their independ- 
ence against Chili, and promising 
succour from his own country. We 
need not then be surprised to hear 
that the dusky patriots, moved by 
wonder and warlike joy, galloped 
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wheeling and whooping round the 
offered deliverer, and willingly re- 
ceived his gaudy standard as a sign 
of taking up the hatchet against 
their ancient enemy. Some of them, 
it appears, looked on him as having 
come from the skies; but their bar- 
barous exhibitions of faith and loyalty 
were not enough for Orllie-Antoine, 
whose first lesson in constitutional 
government was to instruct them not 
to address his sacred person without 
uncovering their heads, or saluting 
with the right hand if, as well might 
be, a dutiful subject had no hat to 
take off. There seems no doubt that 
they received and treated him as an 
extraordinary being, worthy of all 
confidence, his avatar having already 
been announced by the deceased chief, 
Magnil. This outburst of adhesion 
was hardly needed to turn poor M. de 
Tounens’ head altogether. 

In the course of the next few days, 
the same farce was enacted among two 
or three other tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood, mustering a few hundred 
warriors, and in each case his election 
was duly carried, as testified in a series 
of formal documents drawn up by the 
monarch himself, for want of any 
secretary of state. One specimen of 
these procés-verbaux will suttice here : 


To-day, 27th December, 1861, 

The electors of the tribe of Quicheregua 
united in general assembly at their ordinary 
place of meeting, two ki/ométres from the 
house of the Cacique Millavil, under the 
presidency of this chief. 

After deliberation, the said electors 
have elected and proclaimed me King of 
Araucania and Patagonia in the terms in- 
dicated. 

Done in Araucania, the above day, 
month, and year. 

(Signed) OR LLte-ANTOINE I, 


The p/lébiscite having been so far 
satisfactory, the King’s next step was 
to fix upon a place of residence chosen 
for convenience of communicating his 
orders to the tribes and corresponding 
with foreign governments, especially 
that of Chili, “ which had as much in- 
terest as myself in concluding treaties 
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of peace.” 
selected as the capital, and thither he 
set out on January 5th, 1862, “a date 
that was to be fatal to me.” 

By this time, through certain traders 
present at those “elections,” the Chil- 


A place named Ango] was 


ian authorities had information of 
what was going on, and woke up to 
the necessity of putting an end to a 
comedy which might end in the tragic 
scenes of an Indian war. The King’s 
hireling servant, Rosales, must to all 
future ages be held in like execration 
with the traitor Gan. This man, 
though he had just obtained a large 
rise of wages, ungratefully arranged 
with the commandant at Nacimiento 
to deliver his master into the hands of 
the police. As Orllie-Antoine, having 
come so far on his journey, was unsus- 
piciously resting under the shade of 
some pear trees, he “ fell into an am- 
buseade.”” In fact some half a dozen 
armed men stole up, suddenly rushed 
in upon him, seized his sword, packed 
him on a horse and galloped off with 
him as fast as they could for fear of a 
rescue by the Indians. Seeing all lost 
but honour, the King yielded himself 
with becoming dignity. Had it not 
been for the interference of some 
traders who happened to be on the 
spot, he says, his captors would have 
cut off his head forthwith and carried 
it to their employers as proof of his 
death, according to historic precedent 
in such affairs, 

Thus, after a reign hardly longer 
than Lady Jane Grey’s, the King of 
Araucania and Patagonia found him- 
self torn away from his territories, 
“against the law of nations,” and con- 
signed to the royal fate of captivity. 
From Nacimiento he was sent under 
escort to Anjeles, the chief town of 
the province, his departure witnessed 
by a curious crowd who, according to 
his own account, showed due sympathy 
with fallen greatness, while the other 
way of putting it is that they stared 
at him as a madman. The height of 
indignity was that his treacherous ser- 
vant made one of the party, and for- 
cibly changed horses with him, the 
King having to ride a sorry broken- 
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down hack while crafty Rosales be- 
strode his master’s gallant steed. He 
was consoled in this reverse of fortune 
by hearing some women exclaim, as he 
believed, “Is it possible to give such 
a bad horse to so brave a _ lord!” 
Such insults have ever been the lot of 
ruined royalty ; Orllie-Antoine must 
have thought of Louis XVI. in the 
Temple, of Buonaparte at St. Helena, 
and strengthened himself to meet the 
malice of his enemies with princely 
fortitude. 

Arrived at Anjeles, he was received 
with the same gaping curiosity, and 
forthwith led to his dungeon, a large 
damp room paved with bricks, into 
which the light of day never pene- 
trated. His enemies, we are to know, 
hoped that this prison would be his tomb, 
and, if we may believe his statements, 
he was indeed treated with unnecessary 
severity. A light was kept constantly 
burning by him, and a sentinel had 
orders to look in upon him from time 
to time. He soon fell seriously ill, 
attacked by fever and dysentery, but 
was not allowed to be removed to the 
hospital, nor even to have a doctor. 
In such miserable plight, he saw phan- 
toms hovering round his prison mat- 
tress, which yet were unable to strike 
terror into that lofty soul, enfeebled 
as the body might be by disease. For 
weeks, he says, he lay without con- 
sciousness, and it was tive months be 
fore he could use his feet again, more 
like a skeleton than a living being. 

He had to get his head shaved after 
this illness, but none the less did he 
cherish those ideas of royalty which 
had brought him to such a pass. From 
the tirst he had not ceased indignantly 
to protest against the violation done 
to his regal rights. Denied the pri- 


vilege of communicating with the 
outer world, he nevertheless found 


means of sending a note to the French 
chargé d'affaires at Santiago, whose 
protection he had already claimed 
through the consul at Conception. 
This secret missive was despatched 
quite ex regle ; the story reads like a 
chapter in Dumas. A Frenchman was 
permitted to send him in his meals 
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from outside, the dishes coming through 
the hands of a soldier. Under their 
empty tin covers he stowed away a 
small packet of letters with a line re- 
questing that they might be forwarded. 
Either now or later, he also addressed 
protests to the agents of all the Foreign 
Powers in Chili, and letters to the 
newspapers, calling on the whole civil- 
ised world to judge his cause. 

Nothing came of these steps, how- 
ever, and for nine months the illustrious 
captive pined in his dungeon, while 
Spanish-American justice dragged out 
its slow course. The authorities seem 
to have been puzzled to know what to 
do with such a criminal ; and it was, 
luckily for him, decided not to let 
his case be dealt with by martial 
law. Fully expecting from day to day 
to be led out to execution, he felt the 
necessity of making his political testa- 
ment, which he did at some length, 
taking the utmost care to regulate 
the order of succession in his dynasty. 
Being a bachelor, he bequeathed the 
kingdom to his father, then to his 
eldest brother, then to this brother’s 
son, failing all of whom or their male 
posterity, to “ our well - beloved niece, 
Lida-Jeanne de Tounens and her de- 
scendants in perpetuity.” But in case 
of her line also failing, he was mindful 
to provide for the successive devolu- 
tion of the crown on his second, third, 
fourth and fifth brothers, or after them 
on his three sisters, male heirs always 
taking precedence over female ones, 
though the Salic law was rejected. 
Clearly there is little likelihood of the 
royal family of Araucania becoming 
extinct for some time. 

He did not cease to besiege the 
Chilian authorities with complaints, 
appeals, and protestations which for a 
long time seemed thrown away. Stand- 
ing proudly on his defence, he declared 
himself and the Araucanians within 
their right in all they had done ; he 
freely admitted his design of founding 
a kingdom, raising a loan in Europe, 
bringing from France officers to disci- 
pline a native army, but denied any 
hostile intentions against Chili. He 
demanded his release, or at least an 
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open and immediate trial. After afew 
months’ imprisonment we find him 
going so far as to promise that if set 
free he will return to France, but this 
is the only mark of weakness on his 
part. In addressing his judges and 
jailers he takes the high tone of injured 
innocence, always signing himself 
Orllie-Antoine I", and maintaining 
the grandeur of soul which still in- 
spired him to affirm his rights to the 
Araucanian and Patagonian throne, 
consecrated by the free suffrages of 
these two countries! “ What matters 
the prison which I have suffered ”—so 
he ends his narrative. ‘If I did not 
fear to be mistaken in the import of 
my words and that the greatness of 
the names might compromise the jus- 
tice of the comparison, I would say in 
conclusion, Louis XI. after Péronne, 
and Francis I. after Pavia, were they 
less kings of France than before?” 

Hitherto this unrecognised monarch 
has been his own historian, but now 
his narrative ceases as abruptly as the 
first part of Faust, leaving him, like 
Gretchen, in imminent danger of 
execution. Why he broke off here 
seems no less a puzzle than a disap- 
pointment, for there is a long continua- 
tion to his career of royalty ; and if all 
stories are true, he was at this point 
about to enter upon a most romantic 
adventure quite in keeping with his 
character as a state prisoner. It is 
said that he sawed through the bars 
of his dungeon and escaped by swim- 
ming, only to be again recaptured. No 
details of this episode, however, are 
forthcoming ; and henceforth his an- 
nals become somewhat legendary, 
obscured by conflicting and not very 
careful authorities, even in the full 
light of contemporary criticism. 

What proves certain is that the 
Chilian government finally released 
him, glad no doubt to be rid of such a 
troublesome case, and that he returned 
to France, not a whit abating his pre- 
tensions to the Araucanian throne. 
He reached his native place to find 
himself famous after a fashion. He 
was the sensation of the day ; but to 
his disgust all but a very few, even 
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among his friends, refused to take him 
seriously. It was in vain that he 
addressed all the European govern- 
ments in lofty protest against the high- 
handed proceedings of Chili, and that 
he sought to arouse his own country- 
men to a sense of the advantages to 
be gained from the establishment of his 
constitutional kingdom as practically 
a new French colony. The jeering 
public would recognise him only as a 
“king unattached,’ who occasionally 
indeed figured in the newspapers, but 
seldom with proper respect. A national 
subscription failed to bring in the ten 
thousand frances which was all he de- 
manded as the sinews of the war he 
again proposed to carry on in the heart 
of South America. Even when he re- 
duced his demand to a subsidy of five 
hundred francs, that sum was not 
forthcoming. Alas! the next time 
our hero emerges into the clear light 
of history it is as summoned to a 
police court for payment of his hotel 
bill. 

But genius, we understand, implies 
an infinite capacity for taking pains ; 
and the fallen monarch was not want- 
ing to himself in this low ebb of his 
fortunes. By dint of pertinacious 
efforts he succeeded in making some 
converts to his chimera, and in the 
course of a few years managed some- 
how to raise means of again attempt- 
ing to grasp the Araucanian sceptre. 
It was a bad time for such enterprises, 
the Mexican war having opened the 
eyes of France to the folly of inter 
fering in transatlantic affairs. But 
in 1869 it appears that Orllie-Antoine 
did set sail ona fresh expedition, which 
turned out a complete fiasco. He came 
back unhurt, having excited no enthu- 
siasm among the Indians this time nor 
even any active hostility on the part of 
the Chilians, yet as much a king as 
ever in his own eyes, and trusting in 
his star, hopefully as any Napoleon. 

Then followed a stirring year in 
which Frenchmen had no leisure to 
listen to the projects of one who passed 
for an amusing monomaniac. Orllie- 
Antoine’s imagination took another 
turn to fit the time. He became an 
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inventor, and announced his discovery 
of a means for neutralising the hurt- 
ful effects of firearms, which indeed 
would have been of no little use at 
that period. When the Franco-German 
war was over, he stooped to journalism, 
setting up two papers in succession 
with the view of advocating his neglect- 
ed claims to royalty. He appealed to 
his brother journalists to recognise him 
not only as a colleague, but as a king ; 
and went so far as to found an order 
of chivalry which he offered to bestow 
on any editor who would oblige him 
with a favourable article. 

We hear of one further act of 
sovereignty in these days. There was 
another Frenchman of lofty and 
various projects, M. Pertuiset, the in- 
ventor of explosive bullets, who in 
1872 had his eye upon Patagonia as 
scene for a wild-goose chase as absurd 
as that of its soi-disant ruler. By 
the agency of aclairvoyant he believed 
himself to have discovered that the 
Incas had buried a vast treasure at a 
certain spot in Tierra del Fuego, and 
was organising an expedition to exploit 
this source of wealth, when one day a 
polite and distinguished-looking person 
valled upon him, announcing himself 
as first minister of Orllie-Antoine I™., 
King of Araucania and Patagonia, in 
whose name he forbade the new adven- 
turer to undertake any enterprise in 
his dominions without due authorisa- 
tion from their sovereign lord. With 
equal politeness, M. Pertuiset replied 
that he had serious affairs to occupy 
him; and the Araucanian emissary 
let himself be bowed out, content with 
having lodged a formal protest. It is 
fine to note the contempt of one 
dreamer for the delusion of the other. 

But though his kingship so long 
stuck fast at protests, unheeded or 
derided, Orllie-Antoine’s faith in him- 
self still rose superior to all the insults 
of fortune. And this determined con- 
fidence had its effect in winning new 
partisans among the millions of mock- 
ers, choice spirits who recognised his 
uncrowned royalty with the same de- 
votion as followed a famous English 
pretender of the period even to his 
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Dartmoor dungeon. When we might 
expect to find his cause wholly “ played 
out,” we hear of the Araucanian mon- 
arch surrounded, like our Tichborne 
claimant, by a small court who treated 
him with marked deference ; the same 


witness testifies to his air of dignity 
and intelligence in this long eclipse. 


Henri V. did not more nobly bear up 
against the adversity of an unbelieving 
age. This force of purpose and power 
of attracting support should avail to 
bespeak Orllie-Antoine a true ruler of 
men, had we not those fantastic pro- 
clamations and institutions set in print 
by himself to show his ideas of ruling. 
Like Galba, he might be judged worthy 
to reign, unless he had reigned—on 
paper. 

Louis Napoleon, now an exile in 
England, no longer supplied such an 
encouraging example for ambitious 
adventurers ; but our king ix parti- 
bus, having survived his Strasbourg 
and his Boulogne, was resolute to 
make yet a third attempt upon the 
throne to which he had invited him- 
self. In 1874 he once more took pas- 
sage for South America, travelling 
incognito as Jean Prat, attended by 
no less than four followers. Such a 
force, in spite of its gallant devotion, 
seeming unfit to cope with the Chilian 
police, this time he proposed to invade 
his states from the other side, by way 
of the Argentine Republic. He got 
safe as far as Buenos Ayres ; but 
embarking there for another point of 
the coast, he fell in with an Argentine, 
or, as some say, a Brazilian cruiser, 
sent out to intercept his progress on 
demand of the Chilian Government ; 
and thus, in defiance of the laws of 
neutrality, was he again arrested and 
ignominiously turned hack to France. 
Well for his fame if he had now fallen 
in battle according to the fitness of 
things, or perished with dramatic 
effect on the scaffold at the hands of 
those unworthy foes! The prosaic 
fates, dragging down his whole career, 
had otherwise Next 
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poor Orllie-Antoine died penniless and 
miserable in a hospital at Bordeaux. 

Thus ended a life which gained a 
certain notoriety, and perhaps missed 
more solid fame only for want of a 
little common-sense, or of the whole- 
some sense of humour, to ballast its 
soaring ambition. If M. de Tounens 
were mad, there seems a good deal of 
method in his madness ; and his amaz- 
ing vanity must have had a certain 
fibre at the core to keep him so tena- 
cious of his purpose through every 
ridiculous failure. In the English 
papers of the day there were wild 
stories representing him as having 
reigned for several years in Araucania 
and gallantly waged unsuccessful war 
against Chili; but his own narrative 
reduces this bubble to its proper 
dimensions. Even before his speedy 
dethronement we have some hint that 
the wondering Indians had already 
begun to disbelieve in him, since he 
wasted time in promulgating constitu- 
tions, and did not come at once to the 
business of cutting Chilian throats. 
A few weeks’ experience of govern- 
ment by proclamation would probably 
have been enough to disenchant them. 
Little good his brief reign brought 
that bold race. Within a few years 
they were pushed still further back 
from the frontier at which he found 
them ripe for making a stand against 
their encroaching neighbours. Yet it 
may be that these sullen tribes will 
long cherish a tradition of the great 
white man who came among them as 
a demi-god with his marvellous rainbow- 
hued banner, only to be snatched away 
by their common foes, but still lives, 


slumbering in some far-off mystic 
cave, like Arthur, like Barbarossa, 
like Sebastian of Portugal, in the 


hour of need to appear and deliver 
oppressed Araucania; while we who 
see the seamy side of the myth, with 
all its shabby shreds and patches, have 
vothing but a pitying smile for Orllie- 
Antoine, the first and last monarch of 
his race. 

A. R. 


Hore MoncrieFF. 
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THE STORY 


a 


Ar my dining place in old Soho,—I 
call it mine because there was a time 
when I became somewhat inveterate 
there, keeping my napkin (changed 
once a week) in a ring recognisable by 
myself and the waiter, my bottle of 
Beaune (replenished more frequently), 
and my accustomed seat—at this res- 
taurant of mine, with its confusion of 
tongues, its various, foreign clients, 
amid all the coming and going, the 
nightly change of faces, there were 
some which remained the same ; per- 
sons with whom, though one might 
never have spoken, one had neverthe- 
less from the mere continuity of juxta- 
position a certain sense of intimacy. 

There was one old gentleman in par- 
ticular, as inveterate as myself, who 
especially aroused my interest. <A 
courteous, punctual, mild old man he 
was, with an air which deprecated 
notice; who conversed each evening 
for a minute or two with the proprie- 
tor as he rolled, always at the same 
hour, a valedictory cigarette, in a lan- 
guage that arrested my ear by its 
strangeness, and which proved to be 
his own, Hungarian ; who addressed a 
brief remark to me at times, half 
apologetically, in the precisest of Eng- 
lish. We sat next each other at the 
same table, came and went at much 
the same hour ; and for a long while 
our intercourse was restricted to formal 
courtesies, mutual inquiries after each 
other’s health, a few urbane strictures 
on the climate. The little old gentle- 
man, in spite of his aspect of shabby 
gentility, perhaps even because of this 
suggestion of fallen fortunes, bore 
himself with pathetic erectness, al- 
most haughtily. He did not seem 
amenable to advances. It was a long 
time before I knew him well enough 
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to rightly value this appearance, the 
timid defences, behind which a very 
shy and delicate nature took refuge 
from the world’s coarse curiosity. I 
can smile now, with a certain sadness, 
when I remind myself that at one 
time I was somewhat in awe of M. 
Maurice Cristich and his little air of 
proud humility. Now that his place 
in that dim, foreign eating-house knows 
him no more, and his yellow napkin- 
ring, with its distinguishing number, 
has been passed on to some other 
customer, [ have it in my mind to 
set down my impressions of him, the 
short history of our acquaintance. It 
began with an exchange of cards, a 
form to which he evidently attached a 
ceremonial value, for after that piece 
of ritual his manner underwent a sen- 
sible softening and he showed by many 
subtle, indefinable shades in his cour- 
teous address that he did me _ the 
honour of including me in his friend- 
ship. I have his card before me now ; 
a large, oblong piece of pasteboard, 
with J. Maurice Cristich, Theatre 
Royal, inscribed upon it amid many 
florid flourishes. It enabled me to 
form my first definite notion of his 
calling, upon which I had previously 
wasted much conjecture ; though I had 
all along, and rightly as it appeared, 
associated him in some manner with 
music, 

In time he was good enough to in- 
form me further. He was a musician, 
a violinist ; and formerly, and in his 
own country, he had been a composer. 
But whether for some lack in him of 
original talent, or of patience, whether 
for some grossness in the public taste, 
on which the nervous delicacy and 
refinement of his execution was lost, 
he had not continued. He had been 
driven by poverty to London, had 
given lessons, and then for many years 
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had played a second violin in the or- 
chestra of the opera. 

“It is not much, monsieur!” he 
observed deprecatingly, smoothing his 
hat with the cuff of his frayed coat- 
sleeve. “ But it is sufficient, and I 
prefer it to teaching. In effect, they 
are very charming, the seraphic young 
girls of your country! But they seem 
to care little for music ; and I am a 
difficult master, and have not enough 
patience. Once, you see, a long time 
ago, I had a perfect pupil, and perhaps 
that spoilt me. Yes! I prefer the 
theatre, though it is less profitable. 
It is not as it once was,” he added, 
with a half sigh; “I am no longer 
ambitious. Yes, monsieur, when I 
was young I was ambitious. I wrote 
a symphony and several concertos. I 
even brought out at Vienna an opera 
which I thought would make me fam- 
ous ; but the good folk of Vienna did 
not appreciate me, and they would have 
none of my music. They said it was 
antiquated, my opera, and absurd ; and 
yet it seemed to me good. I think 
that Gluck, that great genius, would 
have liked it; and that is what I 
should have wished. Ah! how long 
ago it seems, that time when I was 
ambitious! But you must excuse me, 
monsieur, your good company makes 
me garrulous. I must be at the 
theatre. If I am not in my place at 
the half-hour they fine me,—two 
shillings and sixpence ! that is a good 
deal, you know, monsieur.” 

In spite of his defeats, his long and 
ineffectual struggle with adversity, M. 
Cristich, I discovered, as our acquaint- 
ance ripened, had none of the spleen 
and little of the vanity of the unsuc- 
cessful artist. He seemed in his for- 
lorn old age to have accepted his dis- 
comfiture with touching resignation, 
having acquired neither cynicism nor 
indifference. He was simply an inno- 
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cent old man, in love with his violin 
and with his art, who had acquiesced 
in disappointment ; and it was impos- 
sible to decide whether he even believed 
in his talent, or had not silently ac- 
credited the verdict of musical Vienna, 
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which had condemned his opera in 
those days when he was ambitious. 
The precariousness of the London 
opera was the one fact which I ever 
knew to excite him to expressions of 
personal resentment. When its doors 
were closed, his hard poverty (it was the 
only occasion when he protested against 
it) drove him, with his dear instrument 
and his accomplished fingers, into the 
orchestras of lighter houses, where he 
was compelled to play music which he 
despised. He grew silent and rueful 
during these periods of irksome servi- 
tude, rolled innumerable cigarettes, 
which he smoked with fierceness and 
great rapidity. When dinner was done 
he was often volubly indignant, in 
Hungarian, to the proprietor. But 
with the beginning of the season his 
mood lightened. He bore himself 
more sprucely, and would leave me, to 
assist at a representation of Don Gio- 
vanni or Tannhduser, with a face which 
was almost radiant. I had known him 
a year before it struck me that I 
should like to see him in his profes- 
sional capacity. I told him of my 
desire a little diffidently, not knowing 
how my purpose might strike him. 
He responded graciously, but with an 
air of intrigue, laying a gentle hand 
upon my coat sleeve and bidding me 
wait. A day or two later, as we sat 
over our coffee, M. Cristich with a 
hesitating urbanity offered me an order. 

“If you would do me the honour to 
accept it, monsieur? It is a stall, and 
a good one! I have never asked for 
one before, all these years; so they 
gave it to me easily. You see, I have 
few friends. It is for to-morrow, as 
you observe. I demanded it especially ; 
it is an occasion of great interest to 
me,—ah! an occasion! You _ will 
come ¢” 

““You are too good, M. Cristich!”’ 
I said with genuine gratitude, for in- 
deed the gift came in season, the opera 
being at that time a luxury I could 
seldom command. “ Need I say that 
I shall be delighted? And to hear 
Madame Romanoff, a chance one has 
so seldom !” 
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The old gentleman’s mild, dull eyes 


glistened. ‘“ Madame Romanoff!” he 
repeated. ‘The marvellous Leonora ! 
Yes, yes! She has sung only once be- 
fore, in London. Ah, when I remem- 
ber——” He broke off suddenly. 


As he rose, and prepared for departure, 
he held my hand a little longer than 
usual, giving it a more intimate pres- 
sure. 

““My dear young friend, will you 
think me a presumptuous old man, if 
I ask you to come and see me to-mor- 
row in my apartment, when it is over ? 
I will give you a whisky, and we 
will smoke pipes, and you shall tell 
me your impressions. And then I will 
tell you why to-morrow I shall be so 
proud, why I show this emotion.” 


Il. 


THE opera was Fidelio—that stately, 
splendid work, whose melody, if one 
may make a pictorial comparison, has 
something of that rich and sun-warm 
colour which, certainly, on the can- 
vases of Rubens, affects one as an 
almost musical quality. It offered 
brilliant opportunities, and the incom- 
parable singer had wasted none of 
them. So that when, at last, I pushed 
my way out of the crowded house and 
joined M. Cristich at the stage door, 
where he waited with eyes full of ex- 
pectancy, the music still lingered 
about me like the faint, past fragrance 
of incense, and I had no need to speak 
my thanks. He rested a light hand 
on my arm, and we walked towards 
his lodging silently, the musician 
carrying his instrument in its sombre 
case, and shivering from time to time, 
a tribute to the keen, spring night. 
He stooped as he walked, his eyes 
trailing the ground; and a certain 
listlessness in his manner struck me a 
little strangely, as though he came 
fresh from some solemn or hieratic 
experience, of which the reaction had 
already begun to set in tediously, 
leaving him at the last unstrung and 
jaded, a little weary of himself and 
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the too strenuous occasion. It was 
not until we had crossed the threshold 
of a dingy, high house in a by-way of 
Bloomsbury, and he had ushered me, 
with apologies, into his shabby room 
near the sky, that the sense of his 
hospitable duties seemed to renovate 
him. 

He produced tumblers from an ob- 
secure recess behind his bed; set a 
kettle on the fire, which scarcely 
smouldered with flickers of depressing, 
sulphurous flame, talking of indifferent 
subjects as he watched for it to boil. 
Only when we had settled ourselves in 
uneasy chairs opposite each other, and 
he had composed me what he termed 
“a grog” — himself preferring the 
more innocent mixture known as eau 
sucrée—did he allude to Fidelio. I 
praised heartily the discipline of the 
orchestra, the prima donna, whom 
report made his country-woman, with 
her strong, sweet voice and her extra- 
ordinary beauty, the magnificence of 
the music, the fine impression of the 
whole. 

M. Cristich, his glass in hand, 
nodded approval. He looked intently 
into the fire, which cast mocking 
shadows over his quaint, incongruous 
figure, his antiquated dress coat, his 
frost-bitten countenance, his cropped 
grey hair. “ Yes,” he said, “yes! So 
it pleased you, and you thought her 
beautiful? Iam glad.” 

He turned round to me abruptly, 
and laid a thin hand impressively on 
my knee. 

“You know I invented her, the 
Romanoff, discovered her, taught her 
all she learnt. Yes, monsieur, I was 
proud to-night, very proud, to be there, 
playing for her,though she did not know. 
Ah! the beautiful creature! .. . and 
how badly I played! execrably! You 
could not notice that, monsieur, but 
they did, my confréres, and could not 
understand. How should they? How 
should they dream that I, Maurice 
Cristich, second violin in the orchestra 
of the opera, had to do with the Leonora ; 
even I? Her voice thrilled them ; ah, 
but it was | who taught her her notes ! 
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They praised her diamonds ; yes, but 
once I gave her that she wanted more 
than diamonds, bread, and lodging, and 
love. Beautiful they called her ; she 
was beautiful too when I carried her 
in my arms through Vienna. I am 
an old man now, and good for very 
little ; and there have been days, God 
forgive me, when I have been angry 
with her; but it was not to-night. 
To see her there, so beautiful and so 
great, and to feel that after all I had 
a hand in it—that I invented her. 
Yes, yes! I had my victory to-night, 
too, though it was so private; a 
secret between you and me, monsieur ! 
Is it not?” 

I assured him of my discretion, but 
he hardly seemed to hear. His sad 
eyes had wandered away to the live 
coals, and he considered them pensively 
as though he found them full of charm- 
ing memories. I sat back respecting 
his remoteness; but my silence was 
charged with surprised conjecture, and 
indeed the quaint figure of the old 
musician, every line of his garments 
redolent of ill success, had become to 
me of a sudden strangely romantic. 
Destiny, so amorous of surprises, of 
pathetic or cynical contrasts, had in 
this instance excelled herself. My 
obscure acquaintance Maurice Cristich ! 
The renowned Romanoff! Her name 
and acknowledged genius had been 
often in men’s mouths of late, a certain 
luminous, scarcely sacred glamour 
attaching to it, in a hundred idle 
stories, due perhaps as much to the 
wonder of her sorrowful beauty, as to 
any justification in knowledge of her 
boundless extravagance, her magnifi- 
cent fantasies, her various perversity, 
rumour pointing specially at those 
priceless diamonds, the favours (not 
altogether gratuitous it was said) of 
exalted personages. And with all 
deductions made, for malice, for the 
ingenuity of the curious, the impres- 
sion of her perversity was left ; she 
remained enigmatical and notorious, a 
somewhat scandalous heroine! And 
Cristich had known her ; he had as he 
declared—and his accent was not that 
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of braggadocio—invented her. The 
conjuncture puzzled and fascinated 
me. It did not make Cristich less in- 
teresting, nor the prima donna more 
perspicuous. 

By and by the violinist looked up 
at me; he smiled with a little dazed 
air, as though his thoughts had been a 
far journey. 

“ Pardon me, monsieur! [ beg you 
to fill your glass. I seem a poor host ; 
but to tell you the truth I was dream- 
ing ; I was quite away, quite away.” 

He threw out his hands, with a 
vague, expansive gesture. 

“ Dear child!” he said to the flames, 
in French ; “ good little one! I do not 
forget thee.” And he began to tell 
me. 

“Tt was when I was at Vienna, ah! 
a long while ago. I was not rich, but 
neither was I very poor; I still had 
my little patrimony, and I lived in the 
—— Strasse, very economically ; it is a 
quarter which many artists frequent. 
I husbanded my resources, that I 
might be able to work away at my art 
without the tedium of making it a 
means of livelihood. I refused many 
offers to play in public, that I might 
have more leisure. I should not do 
that now ; but then I was very con- 
fident ; I had great faith in me. And 
I worked very hard at my symphony, 
and I was full of desire to write an 
opera. It was a tall, dark house where 
I lived; there were many other lodgers ; 
but I knew scarcely any of them. I 
went about with my head full of music, 
and I had my violin; I had no time to 
seek acquaintance. Only my neigh- 
bour at the other side of my passage 
I knew slightly, and bowed to him 
when we met on the stairs. He was a 
dark, lean man, of a very distinguished 
air; he must have lived very hard, he 
had death in his face. He was not an 
artist, like the rest of us: I suspect 
he was a great profligate and a 
gambler ; but he had the manners of 
a gentleman. And when I came to 
talk to him he displayed the greatest 
knowledge of music that I have ever 
known. And it was the same with 
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all ; he talked divinely of everything 
in the world, but very wildly and 
bitterly. He seemed to have been 
everywhere, and done everything, and 
at last to be tired of it all, and of him- 
self the most. From the people of the 
house I heard that he was a Pole, 
noble, and very poor; and, what sur- 
prised me, that he had a daughter with 
him, a little girl. I used to pity this 
child, who must have lived quite alone. 
For the Count was always out, and the 
child never appeared with him ; and 
for the rest, with his black spleen and 
tempers, he must have been but sorry 
company for a little girl. I wished 
much to see her ; for you see, monsieur, 
I am fond of children, almost as much 
as of music ; and one day it came about. 
I was at home with my violin; I had 
been playing all the evening some songs 
I had made, and once or twice I had 
seemed to be interrupted by little 
tedious sounds. At last I stopped and 
opened the door, and there, crouching 
down, I found the most beautiful little 
creature I had ever seen in my life. It 
was the child of my neighbour. Yes, 
monsieur! you divine, you divine! 
That was the Leonora!” 

“And she is not your compatriot ?” 
I asked. 

“A Hungarian? ah, no! Yet 
every piece of her pure Slav! But I 
weary you, monsieur ; I make a long 
story.” 

I protested my interest ; and after 
a little side glance of dubious scrutiny, 
he continued in a constrained mono- 
tone, as one who told over to himself 
some rosary of sad enchanting me- 
mories. 

“ Ah, yes! she was beautiful ; that 
mysterious, sad Slavonic beauty! a 
thing quite special and apart. And, 
as a child, it was more tragical and 
strange ; that dusky hair, those pro- 
found and luminous eyes, seeming to 
mourn over tragedies they had never 
known. A strange, wild, silent child ! 
She might have been eight or nine 
then ; but her little soul was hungry 
for music. It was a veritable passion ; 
and when she became, at last, my good 
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friend, she told me how often she had 
lain for long hours outside my door, 
listening to my violin. I gave her a 
kind of scolding, such as one could to 
so beautiful a little creature, for the 
passage was draughty and cold, and 
sent her away with some bon-bons. 
She shook back her long dark hair: 
‘You are not angry and I am not 
naughty,’ she said ; ‘and I shall come 
back. I thank you for your bon-bons ; 
but I like your music better than bon- 
bons, or fairy tales, or anything in the 
world.’ 

“ But she never came back to the 
passage again, monsieur! The next 
time I came across the Count, I sent 
her an invitation, a little diffidently, for 
he had never spoken to me of her, and 
he was a strange and difficult man. 
Now he simply shrugged his shoulders, 
with a smile in which, for once, there 
seemed more entertainment than ma- 
lice. The child could visit me when 
she chose ; if it amused either of us, 
so much the better. And we were 
content, and she came to me often ; after 
a while, indeed, she was with me almost 
always. Child as she was, she had 
already the promise of her magnificent 
voice ; and [ taught her to use it, to 
sing, and to play on the piano, and on 
the violin, to which she took the most 
readily. She was like a singing bird 
in the room, such pure, clear notes! 
And she grew very fond of me; she 
would fall asleep at last in my arms, 
and so stay until the Count would take 
her with him when he entered long 
after midnight. He came to me 
naturally for her soon ; and they never 
seemed long, those hours that I 
watched over her sleep. I never 
knew him harsh or unkind to the 
child ; he seemed simply indifferent to 
her, as to everything else. He had ex- 
hausted life, and he hated it; and he 
knew that death was on him, and he 
hated that even more. And yet he 
was careful of her, after a fashion ; 
buying her bon-bons, and little cos- 
tumes, when he was in the vein; 
pitching his voice softly when he would 
stay and talk to me, as though he 
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relished her sleep. One night he did 
not come to fetch her at all. I had 
wrapped a blanket round the child 
where she lay on my bed, and had sat 
down to watch by her; and presently 
I too fell asleep. I do not know how 
long I slept, but when I woke there 
was a gray light in the room. I was 
very cold and stiff, but I could hear, 
close by, the soft regular breathing of 
the child. There was a great uneasi- 
ness on me; and after a while I stole 
out across the passage and knocked at 
the Count’s door. There was no 
answer, but it gave when I tried it, 
and so I went in. The lamp had 
smouldered out; there was a_ sick 
odour of pétro/ everywhere, and the 
shutters were closed: but through the 
chinks the pitiless gray dawn streamed 
in, and showed me the Count sitting 
very still by the table. His face wore 
a most curious smile, and had not his 
great cavernous eyes been open, I 
should have believed him asleep: sud- 
denly it came to me that he was dead. 
He was not a good man, monsieur, nor 
an amiable; but a true virtwoso and 
full of information, and I grieved. I 
have had masses said for the repose of 
his soul.” 

He paid a tribute of silence to the 
dead man’s memory, and then he went 
on—* It seemed quite natural that I 
should take his child. There was no 
one to care, no one to object ; it hap- 
pened quite easily. We went, the 
little one and I, to another part of the 
city. We made quite a new life. 
Oh! my God! it isa very long time 
ago.” 

Quite suddenly his voice went 
tremulous ; but after a pause, hardly 
perceptible, he recovered himself, and 
continued with an accent of apology: 
“T am a foolish old man, and very 
garrulous, It is not good to think of 
that nor to talk of it ; Ido not know 
why I do. But what would you 
have? She loved me then; and she 
had the voice and the disposition of an 
angel. I have never been very 
happy ; | think sometimes, monsieur, 
that we others, who care much for 
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art, are not permitted that. But cer- 
tainly those few rapid days when she 
was a child were good; and yet they 
were the days of my defeat. I found 
myself out then. I was never to be a 
great artist, a maestro ; a second-rate 
man, a good music-teacher for young 
ladies, a capable performer in an 
orchestra, what you will, but a great 
artist, never! Yet in those days, even 
when my opera failed, I had consola- 
tion. I could say, [havea child! I 
would have kept her with me always, 
but it could not be; from the very 
first she would be a singer. I knew 
always that a day would come when 
she would not need me. She was 
meant to be the world’s delight, and I 
had no right to keep her, even if I could. 
I held my beautiful strange bird in 
her cage, until she beat her wings 
against the bars; then I opened the 
door. At the last, I think, that is all 
we can do for our children, our best 
beloved, our very heart-strings ; stand 
free of them ; let them go. The world 
is very weary, but we must all find 
that out for ourselves. Perhaps when 
they are tired they will come home ; 
perhaps not, perhaps not. It was to 
the Conservatoire at Milan that I 
sent her finally, and it was at La 
Scala that she afterwards appeared. 
And at La Scala too, poor child, she 
met her evil genius, the man named 
Romanoff, a baritone in her company, 
own son of the devil, whom she 
married. Ah, if I could have prevented 
it, if I could have prevented it !” 

He lapsed into a long silence ; a 
great weariness seemed to have come 
over him; and in the gray light 
which filtered in through the dingy 
window blinds his face was pinched 
and wasted, unutterably old and for- 
lorn. 

“ But I did not prevent it,” he said 
at last, “for all my good will ; per- 
haps merely hastened it by unseason- 
able interference. And so we went in 
different ways with anger, I fear, and 
at least with sore hearts and misunder- 
standing.” 

He spoke with an accent of finality, 
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and so sadly that in a sudden rush of 
pity I was moved to protest. 

“But surely you meet sometimes ; 
surely this woman, who was as your 
own child——” 

He stopped me with a solemn ap- 
pealing gesture. 

“You are young, and you do not 
altogether understand. You must not 
judge her ; you must not believe that 
she forgets, that she does not care. 
Only it is better like this, because it 
could never be as before. I could not 
help her. I want nothing that she can 
give me, no, not anything ; I have my 
memories. I hear of her from time to 
time ; I hear what the world says of 
her, the imbecile world, and I smile. 
Do I not know best ?—I, who carried 
her in my arms when she was that 


? 


high ! 


Ill. 


I saw him once more at the little 
restaurant in Soho, before a sudden 
change of fortune, calling me abroad 
for an absence, as it happened, of years, 
closed the habit of our society. He 
gave me the God-speed of a brother 
artist, though mine was not the way 
of music, with many prophesies of my 
success ; and the pressure of his hand 
as he took leave of me was tremulous. 

“Tam an old man, monsieur, and 
we may not meet again in this world. 
I wish you all the chances you deserve 
in Paris ; but I—I shall greatly miss 
you. If you come back in time you 
will find me in the old places ; and if 
not—there are things of mine which 
I should wish you to have, that shall 
be sent you.” 

And indeed it proved to be our last 
meeting. I went to Paris; a fitful 
correspondence intervened, grew in- 
frequent, ceased ; then a little later 
came to me the notification, very brief 
and official, of his death in the French 
Hospital of pneumonia. It was 
followed by a few remembrances of 
him, sent at his request, I learnt, by 
the priest who had administered to 
him the last offices : some books that 
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he had greatly cherished, works of 
Gluck, for the most part ; an antique 
ivory crucifix of very curious workman- 
ship; and his violin, a beautiful 
instrument dated 1670 and made at 
Nuremberg, yet with a tone which 
seemed to me at least as fine as that of 
the Cremonas. It had an intrinsic 
value to me apart from its associa- 
tions, for I too was something of an 


amateur, and since this seasoned 
melodious wood had come into my 


possession, I was inspired to take my 
facility more seriously. To play in 
public, indeed, I had neither leisure 
nor desire : but in certain sa/ons of my 
acquaintance, where music was much 
in vogue, I made from time to time a 
desultory appearance. I set down 
these facts because, as it happened, this 
ineffectual talent of mine which poor 
Cristich’s legacy had recalled to life 
was to procure me an interesting en- 
counter. I had played at a house where 
I was a stranger, brought there by a 
friend, to whose insistence I had 
yielded somewhat reluctantly, although 
he had assured me—and, I believe, 
with reason—that it was a house where 
the indirect or Attic invitation greatly 
prevailed—in brief, a place where one 
met very queer people. The hostess 
was American, a charming woman of 
unimpeachable antecedents, but whose 
passion for society, which, while it 
must always be interesting, need not 
always be equally reputable, had ex- 
posed her evenings to the suspicion of 
her compatriots. And when I had 
discharged my part in the programme 
and had leisure to look around me, I 
saw at a glance that their suspicion 
was justified ; very queer people indeed 
were there. The large, hot rooms 
were cosmopolitan—intidels and Jews, 
everybody and nobody ; a scandalously 
promiscuous assemblage! And there 
with a half start, which was not at 
first recognition, my eyes stopped before 
aface which brought meaconfused rush 
of memories. It was that of a woman, 
who sat on an ottoman in the smallest 
room which was almost empty. Her 
companion was a small vivacious man, 
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with a gray imperial and the red 
ribbon in his buttonhole, to whose con- 
tinuous stream of talk, eked out with 
meridional gestures, she had the air 
of being listlessly resigned. Her dress, 
a marvel of discretion, its colour the 
yellow of old ivory, was of some very 
rich and stiff stuff cut high to her 
neck ; that, and her great black hair, 
clustered to a crimson rose at the top 
of her head, made the pallor of her 
face a thing to marvel at. Her beauty 
was at once sombre and illuminating, 
and youthful too. It was the woman 
of thirty ; but her complexion, and her 
arms, which were bare, were soft in 
texture as a young girl’s. 

I made my way, as well as I could 
for the crowd, to my hostess, listened, 
with what patience I might, to some 
polite praise of my playing, and made 
my request. 

* Mrs. Destrier, I have an immense 
favour to ask; introduce me_ to 
Madame Romanoff!” 

She gave me a quick, shrewd smile ; 
then I remembered stories of her in- 
timate quaintness. 

“ My dear young man, I have no 
objection. Only I warn you, she is 
not conversational ; you will make no 
good of it, and you will be disap- 
pointed; perhaps that will be best. 
Please remember, I am responsible for 
nobody.” 

“Ts she so dangerous?” J asked. 
“But never mind; I believe that I 
have somet: ‘ng to say which may in- 
terest her.” 

“Qh, for that!” she smiled ellipti- 
cally; ‘yes, she is most dangerous. 
But I will introduce you; you shall 
tell me how you succeed.” 

I bowed and smiled ; she laid a light 
hand on my arm, and I piloted her to 
the desired corner. It seemed that the 
chance was with me. The little, fluent 
foreigner had just vacated his seat ; 
and when the prima donna had ac- 
knowledged the hasty mention of my 
name, with a bare inclination of her 
head, I was emboldened to succeed to 
it. And then I was silent. In the 
perfection of that dolorous face I could 
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not but be reminded of the tradition 
which has always ascribed something 
fatal and inevitable to the possession 
of great gifts, of genius, or uncommon 
fortune, or a singular personal beauty, 
and the commonplace of conversation 
failed me. 

After a while she looked askance at 
me, with a sudden flash of resent- 
ment. 

“You speak no French, monsieur ! 
And yet you write it well enough ; I 
have read your stories.” 

I acknowledged Madame’s irony, per- 
mitting myself to hope that my efforts 
had met with Madame’s approval. 

** A la bonne heure ! 1 perceive you 
also speak it. Is that why you wished 
to be presented, to hear my criticisms?” 

** Let me answer that question when 
you have answered mine.” 

She glanced curiously over her 
feathered fan, then with the slightest 
upward inclination of her statuesque 
shoulders,—‘‘ I admire your books ; 
but are your women quite just? I 
prefer your playing.” 

“That is better, Madame! It was 
to talk of that I came.” 

“Your playing?” 

“ My violin.” 

“You want me to look at it? It is 
a Cremona?” 

“Tt is not a Cremona ; but if you 
like I will give it to you.” 

Her dark eyes shone out in amazed 
amusement. 

“You are eccentric, monsieur! but 
your nation has a privilege of eccen- 
tricity. At least, you amuse me; and 
I have wearied myself enough this 
long evening. Show me your violin ; 
I am something of a virtuosa.” 

I took the instrument from its case, 
handed it to her in silence, watching 
her gravely. She received it with the 
dexterous hands of a musician, looked 
at the splendid stains on the back, 
then bent over towards the light in a 
curious scrutiny of the little faded sig- 
nature of its maker, the fecit of an 
obscure Bavarian of the seventeenth 
century. It was a long time before 
she raised her eyes. 
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When she spoke her rich voice had 
a note of imperious entreaty in it. 
“Your violin interests me, monsieur ! 
*“‘Oh, I know that wood! It came to 
you——?” 

“ A legacy from an esteemed friend.” 

“His name?” she cried, with the 
flash which I waited for. 

“Maurice Cristich, madame!” 

We were deserted in our corner. 
The company had strayed in, one by 
one to the large salon with its great 
piano, where a young Russian musi- 
cian, a pupil of Chopin, sat down to 
play with no conventional essay of 
preliminary chords an expected morsel. 
The strains of it wailed in just then 
through the heavy screening curtains ; 
«a mad valse of his own, that no human 
feet could dance to ; a pitiful, passionate 
thing that thrilled the nerves pain- 
fully, ringing the changes between 
voluptuous sorrow and the merriment 
of devils, and burdened always with 
the weariness of ‘all the Russias” 
the proper Welt-schmerz of a young, 
disconsolate people. It seemed to 
charge the air, like electricity, with 
passionate undertones; it gave in- 
timate facilities, and a tense personal 
note to our interview. 

“ A legacy! so he is gone!” She 
swayed to me with a wail in her voice, 
in a sort of childish abandonment : 
“ And you tell me! Ah!” She drew 
back, chilling suddenly with a touch 
of visible suspicion. ‘ You hurt me, 
monsieur! Is it a stroke at random ? 
You spoke of a gift; you say you 
knew, esteemed him. You were with 
him? Perhaps a message——?” 

*“ He died alone, madame! I have 
no message. If there were none, it 
might be, perhaps, that he believed 
you had not cared for it. If that 
were wrong, I could tell you that you 
were not forgotten. Oh! he loved 
you! I had his word for it, and the 
story. The violin is yours. Do not 
mistake me ; it is not for your sake 
but his. He died alone ; value it, as I 
should, madame !”’ 

They were insolent words, perhaps 
cruel, provoked from me by the mixed 
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nature of my attraction to her; the 
need of turning a reasonable and cool 
front to that pathetic beauty, that 
artful music, which whipped jaded 
nerves to mutiny. The arrow in 
them struck so true, that I was 
shocked at my work. It transfixed 
the child in her, latent in most women, 
which moaned at my feet ; so that for 
sheer shame, as though it were actually 
a child I had hurt, I could have fallen 
and kissed her hands. 

“Oh, you judge me hard; you 
believe the worst of me; and why 
not? I am against the world! At 
least he might have taught you to be 


generous, that kind old man! Have 
I forgotten, do you think? Am I so 


happy then? Oh, it is a just question ! 
The world busies itself with me, and 
you are in the lap of its tongues. 
Has it ever accused me of that, of 
happiness? Cruel, cruel! I have paid 
my penalties, and a woman is not free 
to do as she will. But would not I 
have gone to him, ‘or a word, a sign? 
Yes, for the sake of my childhood. 
And to-night when you showed me 
that,” her white hand swept over the 
violin with something of a caress, “1 
thought it had come; yes, from the 
grave! and you make it more bitter 
by readings of your own. You strike 
me hard.” 

I bent forward in real humility ; 
her voice had tears in it, though her 
splendid eyes were hard. 

“Forgive me, madame! a vulgar 
stroke at random. I had no right to 
make it; he told me only good of 
you. Forgive me; and for proof of 
your pardon,—I am serious now—take 
his violin.” 

Her smile, as she refused me, was 
full of sad dignity. 

“You have made it impossible, 
monsieur! It would remind me only 
now of how ill you think of me. I 
beg you to keep it.” 

The music had died away suddenly, 
and its ceasing had been followed by 
a loud murmur of applause. The 
prima donna rose, and stood for a 
moment, observing me irresolutely. 
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“T leave you and your violin, mon- 
sieur! I have to sing presently, with 
such voice as our talk has left me. I 
bid you both adieu.” 

“ Ah, madame!” I deprecated, “you 
will think again of this. I will send 
it you in the morning. I have no 
right r 

She shook her head; then with a 
sudden flash of amusement, or fantasy, 
—‘ I agree, monsieur, on a condition. 
To prove your penitence you shall 
bring it me yourself.” 

I professed that her favour over- 
powered me. She named an hour 
when she would be at home; an 
address in the Avenue Des Champs 
Elysées, which I noted on my tablets. 

“Not adieu, then, monsieur; but 
au revoir!” 

I bowed perplexedly, holding the 
curtain aside to let her sweep through ; 
and once more she turned back, gather- 
ing up her voluminous train, to repeat 
with a glance and accent, which I 
found mystifying : “ Remember, mon- 
sieur, it is only au revoir /” 

That last glimpse of her, with the 
strange mockery and an almost elfish 
malice in her fine eyes, went home 
with me later, to cause vague disquiet 
and fresh suspicion of her truth. The 
spell of her extraordinary personal 
charm removed, doubt would assert 
itself. Was she quite sincere? Was 
her fascination not a questionable one ? 
Might not that almost childish out- 
burst of a grief so touching and at 
the time convincing, be, after all, 
fictitious ; the movement of a born 
actress and enchantress of men, quick 
to seize as by a nice professional 
instinct the opportunity of an effect ? 
Had her whole attitude been a de- 
liberate pose, a sort of trick? The 
sudden changes in her subtle voice, 
the undercurrent of mockery in an 
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invitation which seemed inconsequent, 
put me on my guard, reinforced all 
my deep-seated prejudices against the 
candour of the feminine soul. It left 
me with a vision of her, fantastically 
vivid, recounting to an intimate 
circle, to an accompaniment of some 
discreet laughter and the popping of 
champagne corks, the success of her 
imposition, the sentimental concessions 
she had extorted from a notorious 
student of cynical moods. 

“ A dangerous woman !” cried Mrs. 
Destrier with the world, which might 
conceivably be right ; at least, I was 
fain to add, a woman whose laughter 
would be merciless. Certainly I had 
no temper for adventures ; and a visit 
to Madame Romanoff on so sentimen- 
tal an errand seemed to me, the 
more I pondered it, to belong to this 
category, to be rich in distasteful 
possibilities. Must I write myself 
pusillanimous if I confess that I never 
made it; that I committed my old 
friend’s violin into the hands of the 
woman who had been his pupil by the 
vulgar aid of a commissionaire ? 

Pusillanimous or simply prudent ; or 
perhaps cruelly unjust to a person 
who had paid penalties and greatly 
needed kindness? It isa point I have 
never been able to decide, though I have 
tried to raise theories on the ground 
of her acquiescence. It seemed to me 
on the cards that my fiddle, bestowed 
so cavalierly, should be refused. And 
yet even the fact of her retaining it 
is open to two interpretations ; and 
Cristich testified for her. Maurice 
Cristich! Madame Romanoff! the 
renowned Romanoff, Maurice Cristich ! 
Have I been pusillanimous, prudent, 
or merely cruel? For the life of me 
I cannot say ! 

Ernest Dowson. 


























THE STRANGER 


Wuewn July is drawing to a close 
one expects to see long rows of empty 
benches in the House of Commons, for 
then is going on the work in which 
members are particularly desired not 
to take a personal interest—the work 
of obtaining the money for the year’s 
expenditure. A large amount of it 
has, of course, been secured at an 
earlier period by Votes on Account, 
a system which has been growing in 
favour of late years to an extent that 


would have astonished leaders of 
parties a generation or two ago. The 
advantage it offers to a Govern- 


ment is that it facilitates the post- 
ponement of the regular Votes till the 
inevitable time arrives when all sec- 
tions of the House are jaded, and are 
therefore anxious above all things to 
bring the work of the session to an 
end. But this year the empty 
benches made themselves conspicu- 
ous long before the end of July, and 
although the Government managed to 
keep a working majority together, 
even a mere spectator like myself 
could see that it was not done without 
a great deal of difficulty. I was taken 
out to the terrace one evening by my 
Member—who, as the reader may have 
gathered, is an extremely obliging 
person—and there we were joined by 
some other Members, and a good deal 
passed which doubtless was only in- 
tended, as it were, for family consump- 
tion. As to most of it, consequently, 
I preserve a discreet silence, but there 
can be no harm in my mentioning that 
these gentlemen freely admitted that 
nowadays it required two parties to 
“keep a House,” the Conservatives 
and the Liberal Unionists, and that 
without the aid of the latter the 
Government would often find itself in 
a minority. That is partly because 
the Conservatives do not like the bill 
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of fare which has been set before them 
this session, as one may judge from 
the single fact that one-half of their 
total number, or thereabouts, declined 
to vote for the Education Bill. The 
measure was, in fact, passed by a solid 
vote of both sections of the old Liberal 
party, with a Conservative contingent 
bringing up the rear. The significance 
of this, as an illustration of the topsy- 
turveydom into which contemporary 
politics have been shaken, is worth 
considering by persons who think 
politics deserving of serious study—a 
number which appears to be rapidly 
diminishing. 

I noticed, on the evening to which | 
refer, a good many ladies scattered 
about the terrace, some eating straw- 
berries, some drinking tea, others in 
earnest conversation with rising states- 
men—for everybody is a statesman 
now. Occasionally a policeman would 
shout out “ Division!” and all the 
male members of the gay throng would 
take to their heels, remaining absent 
for a quarter of an hour or more. 
During this interval the ladies seemed 
to find the time hang heavily upon 
their hands, until one of them dis- 
covered a room which she said belonged 
to a certain Minister of the Crown, 
no other, indeed, than the head of 
the Gold Sealing-Wax Department. 
They tried to peep into the windows 
of this room, though they could not 
very well expect to see the great man 
there at that time, or any of the Gold 
Sealing-Wax, but they were very reso- 
lute, and some of them even mounted 
on chairs so as to obtain a better view. 
When my Member returned, I asked 
him if Ministers were so fortunate as 
to possess comfortable private rooms 
on the terrace, overlooking the 
Thames, and he at once remarked, 
“ Come over here to Mr. Bouncer, one 
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of the Ministers in question, and he 
will tell you all about it.” 

I found Mr. Bouncer disposed to be 
communicative, especially now that 
Estimates were “on,” and that his 
own illustrious department was likely 
to be called over the coals the very 
next day. My Member has rather a 
reputation for a capacity of making 
himself exceedingly disagreeable on 
such occasions, and it may have been 
a recollection of this peculiarity which, 
to use a classic phrase of Sir W. Har- 
court’s, “ took the starch” out of Mr. 
Bouncer, and induced him to unfold 
himself to an unimportant stranger 
from the upper regions. 

“My dear sir,” observed the great 
man to me, as he lit another cigarette, 
“you must understand that nothing 
is as it used to be here. Times are 
changed ; so are manners; so is the 
shape of people’s hats. Look at that 
fellow, Milkpot, who is passing us 
now—observe that monstrosity he has 
on his head, a Mexican sombrero, fit 
for the pampas or the mountains,— 
who would have dreamt of entering 
the House of Commons wearing such 
a thing in Lord Palmerston’s time? 
Look at the brim, sir. It spreads 
over the terrace like an awning— 
Milkpot might hold a tea-party under 
it. That shows what is going on. 
We don’t even dress like gentlemen 
any more. A man may do anything 
nowadays, and no one will think the 
worse of him. It used to be an under- 
stood thing that divisions should not 
be sprung upon us in the dinner-hour, 
or at other unseemly times, and conse- 
quently we could go away comfortably, 
and dine without fear of coming back 
and finding the ship seuttled. But 
now we are obliged to be here all 
through a sitting—we dare not leave 
the place even for ten minutes. Well, 
we cannot always be stuck on the 
Treasury bench, like so many en- 
chanted apes, and if we go into the 
library somebody is sure to be after 
us with a question, or a deputation, 
or a request which is utterly irregular, 
not to say disgusting. So you see it 
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has become necessary to provide each 
of us witha room. A lot of servants 
and clerks have been turned out of 
this part of the House, and here we 
are in their places. Come in, and I 
will show you mine.” 

Much impressed by this condescen- 
sion, I followed Mr. Bouncer, who con- 
ducted me through a series of dark 
corridors and passages until we reached 
a door which he unlocked with a pri- 
vate key. It was not a gorgeous cham- 
ber into which he introduced me, but 
it contained a desk, a chair or two, 
and a sofa. “If you have to stop in 
this building nine or ten hours at a 
stretch,” said the Minister, “a little 
arrangement of this sort becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, and even as it is, the 
incessant confinement is enough to 
make life a burden.” But he said no- 
thing about the £50 or £100 a week 
which a grateful nation pays for these 
sacrifices, and not a word about the 
social position conferred by office 
(which some men, and most women, 
estimate as being worth at least an- 
other £50 a week), and there was not 
even an allusion to the very desir- 
able chances which crop up every 
now and then of making adequate 
and suitable provision for relations. 
** Bouncer,” whispered my Member as 
we took our departure, “ has got snug 
appointments for two of his sons-in- 
law, and the result is that all the rest 
of his girls are going off like hot 
cakes, as the Americans say. If the 
next candidate who comes along hap- 
pens to be a solicitor or a barrister, 
Bouncer will easily be able to throw 
no end of business in his way. By the 
by, I never yet knew a solicitor or a 
barrister in the House of Commons to 
vote against the orders of the Ministry. 
Some crumbs are always dropping from 
the legal table, and these are the men 
who pick them up. The House is 
chock-full of lawyers, and every one 
of them is on the ‘make.’ When- 
ever boot-licking is to be done, down 
they go on their marrow-bones and do 
it. The Attorney-General could tell 
you some very pleasant anecdotes 
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about certain of his honourable friends 
who are on the look-out for the usual 
reward of patriotism. There he stands, 
talking to the Duchess of Plumbago. 
I wish we had his private list of so- 
licitors and barristers who have put in 
their little ‘claims’ upon the Govern- 
ment.” 

This Member of mine is doubtless 
a little prejudiced on some subjects, 
but certainly there are many lawyers 
in the House, and they all hope to get 
something. It is not the Attorney- 
General’s private book of applicants 
for loaves and fishes that I should like 
to have in my possession for half an 
hour, but Mr. W. H. Smith’s. He, 
poor man, will evidently have to hand 
over that book to his successor at the 


close of the present session. For, 
before he gave up recently, I 
noticed that his cheeks had _ got 


thinner and more sallow, and his step 
less firm, and his voice weaker, and 
that even his smile had faded from 
sunshine into a pale moonlight. These 
long hours—for they are still lor g— 
seem to break everybody down. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his Life of Lord George 
Bentinck—which I maintain to be by 
far the best political biography ever 
written—tells us that his hero pos- 
sessed “ courage and a lofty spirit; a 
mastery of details which experience 
alone usually confers ; a quick appre- 
hension and a clear intelligence ; in- 
domitable firmness ; promptness, punc- 
tuality, and perseverance which never 
failed; an energy seldom surpassed, 
and a capacity for labour which was 
never, perhaps, equalled.” And all 
these qualities, merciful Heavens, are 
required to make a man a great po- 
litical leader, to say nothing of a con- 
stitution of steel and nerves of iron! 
Where in these degenerate days are 
we to find people equipped with this 
tremendous outfit? Do I not look 
down from my seat in the front row 
(which I generally secure by going 
early) on gap after gap created by 
illness, or by some sudden break- 
down? If an inexhaustible capacity 
for labour was essential in Mr. 
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Disraeli’s time, how much more so is 
it now? And yet man’s strength has 
not been increased, nor has a single 
span been added to the length of his 
days. Almost all the leaders of parties 
in the House have been put hors de 
combat during the present session. 
And I notice that some of the younger 
men, who are supposed to be in the 
line of promotion, have been far more 
regular in their absence than in their 
attendance. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that other causes besides physical 
exhaustion may account for the latter 
phenomenon. 

Fortunately for Ministers, they are 
not often all obliged to be in the 
House at one time. During Questions 
they are expected to show themselves, 
but after that they need only be on 
guard against sudden surprises in divi- 
sions. When Mr. Balfour had parted 
with the Irish Land Purchase Bill, he 
could safely take his ease till the Irish 
Estimates came on, and as soon as Sir 
William Hart-Dyke had disposed of 
Free Education he gracefully with- 
drew to make room for Baron de 
Worms, who was required to explain 
South African affairs to Mr. Picton, 
Sir George Campbell, and Dr. Clarke. 
I do not happen to know much about 
Baron de Worms, or for what reason 
he was appointed Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies. But Iam told that he 
has written a book on The Earth and 
its Mechanism, and surely anybody 
who understands all about that is 
quite competent to grasp the problems 
of our colonial empire. One night, to- 
wards the middle of July, it appeared 
to me that he was in some difficulties 
concerning a potentate named U msut- 
shwana, who had been attacked by 
Usibepu, soon after an outbreak at 
Lower Umpolosi. Baron de Worms 
had to explain why family parties in 
Africa had thus got themselves mixed 
up, and although I listened to him with 
eager attention, I confess I went home 
with no clear impression about any- 
thing, except that Baron de Worms, 
like most other people, finds African 
politics more than he can conveniently 
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manage, and I am afraid that the 
Baron himself does not often show to 
great advantage in consequence. He 
was put forward early this year be- 
cause Mr. Jackson, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was not quite ready. 
Mr. Jackson is the gentleman who is 
supposed to arrange the way in which 
the Estimates shall be taken, and he 
it is who is so dexterous in huddling 
them all up together at the end of the 
session. Then they cannot possibly be 
criticised at any inconvenient length. 
Mr. Jackson has a blunt manner and 
an air of the deepest sincerity, so that 
many people are impressed with the 
idea that he cannot possibly be any- 
thing but perfectly straightforward 
in all his doings. What may be Mr. 
Jackson's private opinion of this esti- 
mate of his character he has not told 
me, but should I ever find him in the 
amiable temper in which I happened 
to catch Mr. Bouncer, I intend to ask 
him, and if the answer can be reported 
with any propriety whatever, I will 
take care to lay it before the world. 
This session he kept himself in reserve 
until the last moment. Sir James 
Fergusson, who has to defend the 
Foreign Office Vote, came first upon 
the scene, and naturally he had not 
been there long before Mr. Labouchere 
fell foul of him. There is a little move- 
ment in the gallery when Mr. Labou- 
chere’s name is called, though it is 
nothing like so pronounced as was 
that which used to be occasioned by 
the rising of Mr. Bradlaugh. My 
brother strangers were always very 
curious to see Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
had been “ chucked out ”’ of the House, 
and fought his way inch by inch all 
through the lobbies, and down West- 
minster Hall, and who lived long 
enough to be denounced by his Radical 
associates as a venomous Tory. His 
tall figure and massive head are seen 
no more, and I for one am decidedly 
of opinion that English public life 
sustained a certain appreciable loss 
when he passed away. 

But it was of Mr. Labouchere that 
I was speaking, and he, too, has his 


recognised place in the House of Com- 
mons, and upon the whole I think it 
is a better place than people out- 
side suppose. To begin with, the 
House will always listen to him, and 
that is something. In truth, it is 
more than some who are in the Minis- 
try could honestly say for or of them- 
selves. Mr. Labouchere must once 
have been in the diplomatic service ; 
at least I have heard him say soa 
score of times. It was years and 
years ago, and he held a subordinate 
post, and did not hold it long. But it 
qualifies him to discuss the relations 
of this country with every Foreign 
Power, and the salary and duties of 
every Minister, and how much ought 
to be spent on the furniture of an 
Embassy, and whether the charge for 
repairing the drains of a Consulate is, 
or is not, too high. All these matters 
are down in the Estimates, item by 
item, and Mr. Labouchere seizes upon 
them with great adroitness, and out of 
them contrives to make sport for the 
Philistines. Sometimes he is very 
serious, and then the House is apt to 
laugh harder than ever, for if a man 
once establishes a réle for himself 
there, he is bound to keep to it. He 
is not suffered to drop it and take 
up another. Mr. Labouchere has 
taught the House to look to him for 
amusement, and it will go on doing 
so to the end of the chapter. In this 
very month of July last past he de- 
livered a long speech on France and 
Germany, intended to be taken with 
the utmost gravity ; but nobody would 
look at it in that light except some 
French Deputies, who publicly an- 
nounced their intention of making 
him a present of “a work of art in 
token of their gratitude.’ Mr. 
Labouchere is not by any means 
destitute of a sense of humour, and 
this message must have delighted him. 
For the general drift of the remarks 
that produced it was that Lord Salis- 
bury required “careful watching,” 
that he was “pledged in certain cir- 
cumstances to drag us into a war with 
France,” and that there was a “ royal 
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and aristocratic boycott against the 
French Republic.” For announcing 
to the world these startling discoveries, 
a certain number of French Deputies 
intend to present Mr. Labouchere with 
a work of art. But a rival appeared 
upon the scene. Mr. Morton, of 
Peterborough, a gentleman whose 
place in the House is very decidedly 
fixed once for all, took up the won- 
drous tale the following day, and ex- 
patiated with so much force on the 
wrongs sustained by France at the 
hands of perfidious Albion that a 
Deputy sent him this telegram, “Vous 
sommes touchés de vos paroles.’ Mr. 
Morton thought of moving to have 
this remarkable communication en- 
tered upon the journals of the House, 
but there seems to have been some 
little difficulty in the way on a ques- 
tion of order. It is amusing to notice 
the expression on the face of the 
Chairman of Committees, Mr. Court- 
ney, when the Member for Peter- 
borough gets up to speak. It 
accurately embodies the opinion of 
the entire House of Commons. But 
Mr. Morton is sublimely indifferent 
toallthat. Having, after a diligent 
quest, found a constituency willing to 
send him to Parliament, he enters 
heartily into the spirit of the thing, 
and extracts a large measure of enjoy- 
ment out of it. If he stretches Mr. 
Courtney on the rack in compelling 
him to listen to his “ wild and whirl- 
ing words,” that only adds to his satis- 
faction. He is not the only man 
who is a terror to the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees. 

But the Speaker, being a gentleman 
of infinite tact and resources, does 
manage now and then to protect him- 
self and the House. I recall an in- 
stance which occurred not long ago. 
Mr. Seymour Keay was making a 
speech—not an occurrence in itself so 
exceptional as to be worth recording, 
but on this particular evening the 
murmurs became so general that the 
Speaker rose, and, as in duty bound, 
Mr. Keay sat down. The Speaker, 
with immense presence of mind, 
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promptly put the question, and a 
division was called, thus extinguishing 
Mr. Keay. But Mr. Keay, who was 
not yet half way through his oration, 
remonstrated, sitting with his hat on, 
according to the usage on such 
occasions. “ Mr. Speaker,” he said, 
“T had not finished ; I thought you 
were rising to a point of order.” The 
Speaker, with that courteous and firm 
manner which has ere now calmed 
down the raging passions of an excited 
Irish party, thus replied: “The 
reason why I rose was that I thought 
the noise in the House was becoming 
so great as not to be creditable to the 
House at large, and I felt sure that the 
honourable gentleman would acquiesce 
in putting a stop to it.” Even Mr. 
Keay could not resist joining in the 
hearty laugh which went round the 
House at this suggestion for a short 
and speedy method for the self-immo- 
lation of bores. It was to Mr. Keay 
also that the Speaker once addressed 
the remark, ‘‘ The portion of the hon- 
ourable gentleman’s speech which is 
intelligible to me is not relevant to the 
Bill.” It is a pity that some one has 
not collected the many excellent 
things of this kind which have been 
uttered by Mr. Peel. There could not 
be a much harder position in these 
days, at least while the Session lasts, 
than that of the Speaker. Hour after 
hour he must sit fast, listening to men 
whose remarks, so far as they are 
“ intelligible,” are never “ relevant,” 
and who have him entirely at their 
mercy. The reporters drop their pen- 
cils, the strangers yawn and go home, 
the Members stream out as fast as 
they can go. But the Speaker is 
fastened to the stake. Perhaps it is 
Mr. Smug, on the Conservative side 
of the House, who invariably takes up 
a position close under his eye so that 
he cannot possibly be overlooked. In 
vain the Speaker looks past him, round 
him, all about him, in the hope of sav- 
ing the House from Mr. Smug’s 
unctuous palaver. The time comes 
when Smug must be called, and he 
knows it, and he has his essay spread 
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out on his knees ready for delivery. 
It matters not to him that the audi- 
ence consists of less than half-a-dozen, 
or that a groan of anguish proceeds 
even from those few when they see that 
it is really and truly Smug who is again 
on his legs. On he goes, with uncon- 
querable self-complacency, feeling con- 
fident that he cannot be interrupted, 
for the House is a desert, and the 
Speaker is there and must listen. Or 
it may be Mr. Roarer on the other 
side of the House, equally trying in 
some respects, though not quite so 
demoralising to the nerves as Mr, 
Smug. For days or weeks together 
the Speaker must endure this ordeal, 
and whatever may be his own condi- 
tion of mind or body, he has to sub- 
mit with patience. During the first 
two or three sessions of the present 
Parliament there were riotous times 
and dreadful scenes, for the Irish 
Coercion Bill had to be passed, and 
there was no midnight-closing then 
provided for by the Standing Orders. 
I have sat in the House many hours 
after I ought to have been in bed, in 
pursuance of my eccentric desire to 
study closely the manners and cus- 
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toms of the mother of Parliaments. 
From three in the afternoon till four 
or five the next morning, and some- 
times till far into the second day, the 
House continued in session, and 
although the Speaker did not remain 
throughout, I have known him keep 
to his post for twelve hours, with only 
one short interval for dinner. He 
had to be incessantly on the alert to 
check breaches of order, or to suppress 
scenes which sometimes threatened to 
break up the entire proceedings. The 
slightest wavering or indecision would 
have been fatal to his authority. And 
yet if that authority had been asserted 
in an overbearing manner, the danger 
would have been just as great in the 
other direction. Never once did Mr. 
Peel fail to deal successfully with 
every emergency, and not once did he 
give just ground for suspicion of his 
impartiality. It may be that in the 
altered times which are coming upon 
us, the presiding officer of the House 
of Commons will be a man of a very 
different mould from that in which 
Mr. Peel is cast. So much the worse 
for the country as well as for the 
House. 








